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George Washington— Woolgrower 


HE coming of February 22nd 
7 brings to attention the birthday 

of George Washington, father of 
his country and foremost woolgrower 
of his time. Washington was a big 
sheep owner in his day and was no 
doubt then branded as a “sheep 
baron.” He owned at one time over 
800 sheep, enough, that if he lived in 
this day and age he would be looked 
upon with suspicion in western states. 
Washington was not only a big sheep- 
man, but he was a 


“I would willingly have sent you a 
lock of. the wool of my sheep, agree- 
ably to your desire, but it is all 
wrought into cloth, and I must there- 
fore defer it until after the next shear- 
You may expect it by some fu- 
ture conveyance. A manufacturer from 
Leeds, who was lately here, judges it 
to be of about the same quality with 
the English wool in general, though 
there is always a great difference in 
the fineness of different parts of the 


ing. 


tures enough suitable for them. I 
am at a loss, therefore, to account for 
the disproportion between their value 
and that of black cattle, as well as for 
our not augumenting the number. So 
persuaded am I of the practicability 
and advantage of it, that I have raised 
near two hundred lambs upon my farm 
this year. I am glad to find that you 
are likely to succeed in propagating 
the Spanish breed of sheep in Eng- 
land, and that the wool does not de- 
generate; for the 





progressive one. If 
he lived now, he 
would be a strong 
supporter of the 
National Wool 
Growers Associa- 
tion and would 
have long since 
been its president 
for a term of years. 
That he would pay 
his dues to the as- 
sociation very 
promptly cannot be 
doubted when one 
understands the es- 
teem in which he 
held the sheep. 

Somehow, the 
more we know 
about the sheep’s . 
history, the more we are convinced that 
the sheep either make men great or 
that great men have made the sheep 
great. So, therfore, in order that 
sheepmen of the present day may have 
just pride in the calling that they fol- 
low, we publish from an old govern- 
ment publication letters dealing with 
sheep written by George Washington. 
Evidently in Washington’s time the 
discussion as to whether American 
wool was as good as imported wool 
must have been going on for writing 
to Arthur Young, from Mount Ver- 
non, on December 4, 1788, Washington 
Says: 








WASHINGTON’S BARN STILL STANDING AT MOUNT VERNON 


same fleece. I cannot help thinking 
that increasing and improving our 
breed of sheep would be one of the 
most profitable speculations we could 
undertake; especially in this part of 
the continent, where we have so little 
winter that they require either no day 
fodder, or next to none; and, where 
we are sufficiently distant from the 
frontiers not to be troubled with 
wolves or other wild vermin, which 
prevent the inhabitants there from 
keeping flocks. Though we do not 
feed our sheep upon leaves, as you 
mention they do in some parts of 
France, yet we cannot want for pas- 


multiplication of 
useful animals is a 
common blessing 
to mankind.” 

Evidently 
Washington’s day 
the farmers were 
wont to neglect 
sheep raising just 
as they are at pres- 
ent. He _ writes 
again to Young 
from Philadelphia, 
June 18, 1792, as 
follows: 


in 





“Sheep thrive 
very well in the 
Middle States, 


though they are 
not exempt from 
diseases and are of- 
ten injured by dogs, and more 
so, aS you approach the moun- 
tains, by wolves. Were we to use 
horses less and oxen more on our 
farms (as they do in the New Eng- 
land states), we should unquestion- 
ably, find our account in it; yet, 
strange as it may seem, few are in the 
practice of the latter; and none push 
the raising of sheep to the extent they 
might and ought to do. The fact is 
we have, in a manner, everything ‘to 
learn that:respects neat and profitable 
husbandry. id 
“Bakewell’s breed of sheep is much 
celebrated, and deservedly, I presume; 
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but if intrusted to a common bailiff 
(or with us is called an overseer) they 
would, I should apprehend, soon de- 
generate, for want of that care and 
attention which is necessary to pre- 
serve the breed in its purity. But the 
great impediment is in the British stat- 
utes ; these discourage men of delicacy, 
in this country, from attempting what 
might involve the master of a vessel 
in serious consequences if detected in 
the breach of them. Others, however, 
less scrupulous, have attempted to im- 
port English rams with success, and 
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what skeptical about believing many 
of the reports that came out of Idaho 
last spring. On April 6, 1794, he 
writes to Mr. Pearce, his overseer: 

“I am sorry to find that my chance 
for lambs this year is so bad. It does 
not appear to me by the reports that 
I shall have more than a third of what 
I had last year. What this can be 
ascribed to is beyond my comprehen- 
sion, unless it be for want of rams. 
Let, therefore, at shearing time, a se- 
lection of the best be formed, and 
otherwise promising ram lambs be set 




















loss of them which has been sustained 
the past winter, and, indeed, unto the 
present moment.” 

When a sheepman sells sheep these 
days, he generally allows a cut so that 
the tail ends are thrown back and re- 
tained by the seller. Naturally, this 
leads to a reduction in the character of 
a man’s flock and sooner or later the 
entire flock is either “tailends” or the 
product of tailenders which is just as 


bad. Now Washington knew the er- 


ror of this, and on June 8, 1794, he 
writes: 











SHEEP GRAZING AROUND THE BASE OF THE WASHINGTON MONUMENT, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


by this means our flocks in many 
places are much improved—mine, for 
instance, though I never was concern- 
ed, directly or indirectly, in the im- 
portation of one, further than by buy- 
ing lambs which have descended from 
them.” 

Things in Washington’s day seem 
to have been much as they are at pres- 
ent. One hears frequently about large 


lambing returns, but seemingly Wash- 
ington did not get such returns. Judg- 
ing from his letters he would be some- 





apart (in sufficient numbers) to breed 
from, and when they are fit for it, cut 
the old ones and turn them aside to 
be disposed of. At shearing time, also, 
let there be a thorough culling out of 
all the old and indifferent sheep from 
the flocks, that they may be disposed 
of, and thereby save me the mortifica- 
tion of hearing every week of their 
death, which is the more vexatious as 
I was taught to believe that every in- 
different sheep was drawn for this pur- 
pose last spring, notwithstanding the 





“So far has it been from my practice 
or policy to sell off the forward ewe 
lambs, that, in order to prevent it, I 
would not suffer any lambs to be dis- 
posed of at all unless it was the very 
later runts. My plan, while it was in 
my power to attend to these matters 
myself, was to be sparing of the lambs, 
even for my own table, and never to 
kill the females; to keep the ewe lambs 
(especially the later ones) from the 
rams the first year; to separate the 
rams from the ewes at sh(e)aring time 
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(to be returned at a proper season) 
and, at shearing time also, to culf 
over and remove to a pasture by them- 
selves all the sheep above a certain 
age, and all such as appeared to be 
upon the decline, that, after receiving 
the summer’s run, and such aid as 
could otherwise be afforded them, they 
might be disposed of to the butchers, 


reserving enough for the use of the 
family.” 
The pages of the National Wool 


Grower have been filled with the ad- 
vice, use good rams. In Washington’s 
day the ram that produced six pounds 
of wool was a wonder. But Washing- 
ton knew that good rams_ produced 
good sheep, and he never permitted an 
inferior ram to be used. His advice 
“use good rams” has echoed over the 
country until the present time and has 
resulted in raising the weight of a 
ram’s fleece from five pounds up. to 
twenty and thirty pounds. On May 
15, 1796, Washington writes his fore- 
man : 

“I do not know where to advise you 
to get supplied with good rams. * * 
But this ought not to deter you from 
the purchase of (at least) one good 
ram, to go to a score or more of your 
choicest ewes—from such an experi- 
ment and beginning you might, by the 
year following, have rams enough for 
the whole flock. This method I pur- 
sued some years ago to the very great 
advancement of my breed of sheep.” 





MUCH SNOW IN 
WESTERN WYOMING 





Flocks in Western Wyoming along 
the Union Pacific have had a hard time, 
Snow that fell in the middle of Janu- 
ary stuck and more came so that early 
in February there was 20 inches in 
many places. A few soft days, followed 
by low temperatures, put a crust on the 
snow so that feeding was _ necessary. 
This section raises little feed and ships 
in but little, so that this storm found 
sheepmen in bad fix just as it always 
does. In this extremity the Union Pa- 
cific was appealed to and put in special 
low rates in corn and hay for 30 days. 





Get us a new subscriber. 
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The Wool Fibre 


By A. HAWKSWORTH, Australia 


HE study of the wool-hair or 
wool-fibre, the latter being a more 


suitable term, is full of interest 
and is instructive and the subject mat- 
ter becomes even wonderful on closer 
examination. The instructive aspect 
is the structure of the wool-fibre when 
compared with all other hairs or fibres, 
whether animal or vegetable. Wool is 
generally understood to be the produc- 
tion of the domesticated sheep; but as 
some sheep produce other fibres be- 
sides the wool-fibre, the greatest and 
most engrossing study is the difference 
between the two classes. It may safely 
be said that wool is hair, but hair is not 
wool, and this is where study becomes 
vitally interesting and most practically 
instructive, both to the grower and 
manufacturer, and to others immedi- 
ately concerned with the uses of wool. 
The composition of the wool-fibre is of 
a glutenous nature, consisting of al- 
bumen, fibrine, casein, gluten and gela- 
tine, to all of which the name of “Pro- 
tein” has been applied. This composi- 
tion, in a general term, is usually 
known as “Plastic Lymph,” or a mat- 
ter capable of taking form. Fibrine 
separates spontaneously into solid form 
from blood soon after its removal from 
the body, whilst albumen, which is con- 
tained in the more liquid portion of 
the blood, becomes solid by the appli- 
cation of heat, as does casein, which or- 
iginates ina milky form. It is the 
structure of the wool-fibre that makes 
it by far the most valuable for the man- 
ufacture of woollen fabrics, and a few 
lines on this subject will probably be 
appreciated. The composition of the 
wool-fibre is ef the same gummy na- 
ture in all types (and there are many 
hundreds, whether they be the finest 
Merino or the sirongest Lincoln or 
Leicester, and what makes the great 
difference in the value between the 
many varieties is the nature of their 
structure, and not so much their com- 
position. Wool in its embryo stage is, 
as already stated, known as _plastic- 
lymph, and as this is produced and 
pushed into the wool] follicles or tubes 





(and it is here where the difference of 
structure commences that makes the 
wool-hair differ from all other ordinary 
hairs), it takes various irregular cellu- 
lar shapes, the largest in the center, 
and, as these are supplied, the larger 
center ones are pushed out gradually 
towards the surface. These now ap- 
pear as little scales or tiles, which in a 
highly bred Merino wool have two- 
thirds of a free margin, which are now 
called serrations, giving the felting 
power, a distinguishing wool property, 
which is not found in any other hair. 
Internally, the formation of wool, be- 
ing cellular, naturally tends to impart 
softness, extensibility, and, according 
to the number or crowded state of 
these cells, to a great extent governs 
color. It is a peculiarity of wool that 
these cells are most numerous in the 
finer types, and gradually become 
fewer, and naturally a little larger, in 
the very many various types of coarser 
grades, which have also less of these 
valuable properties—softness, elastic- 
ity and fineness. We distinguish and 
judge wool from all other hairs by ap- 
pearance, in the first place, and then by 
touch. Character is closely allied to 
crimpiness, which varies greatly ac- © 
cording to breeds, the finer wool hav- 
ing most, and the strongest Lincoln 
the least. By many judges of wool these 
crimps are wrongly called serrations; 
crimps show out distinctly only in 
wool, but serrations do not, being in- 
visible to the naked eye. 
Physical Structure of Wool. 

To the manufacturer, the physical 
structure of wool plays an all import- 
ant part. According to the develop- 
ment of the various wool properties, so 
its value is enhanced or diminished. 
The following wool properties come 
into consideration—soundness, length, 
elasticity, color and avidity or power 
of absorption. By placing soundness as 
the first consideration, it must be re- 
garded that if any type of wool is not 
sound it is a sure indication that all 
other properties are lacking more or 
less, and therefore, this detracts con- 
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siderably from its worth for manufac- 
turing purposes. Soundness indicates 
that the sheep have been in a perfect 
state of health, have had sufficient and 
suitable food, and have been reared un- 
der favorable climatic conditions, 
which all thoroughly nourish the body 
and covering. It is only under these 
conditions that the woolgrower can 
supply the wooluser with the commo- 
dity he requires, namely, the one ca- 
pable of giving the maximum percent- 
age of sound returns with a minimum 
wastage of by-products, and this wast- 
age there is more or less in every stage 
of manipulation through which wool 
goes. 

Length or depth of staple varies con- 
siderably in the different breeds ot 
sheep, and with various types of wool. 
When we mention the two extreme 
lengths, the shortest and the longest, 
the former the fine Merino with its 
year’s growth of 1% inches as the 
shortest, and the latter the Lincoln, 
with the great length of 12 inches for 
its year’s growth, then we are bound to 
acknowledge the importance of length 
as variously required by the makers of 
the vast number of woollen cloths and 
worsted fabrics, not forgetting the hos- 
iery requirements. At no previous date 
has length of staple played such an im- 
portant part as the present, more es- 
pecially in the case of the Merino. of 
Australasia which has developed into 
a lengthy combing staple, and at the 
same time retaining that true Merino 
character as was found in our finer 
woolled flocks of years ago. This great 
improvement in these wools is the re- 
sult of our climatic conditions which 
encourages the production of length 
even in our fine Merino type, together 
with skilful management and equally 
skilful selections. 

Elasticity must take its place next, 
and is one of the most valuable prop- 
erties and also one of the main dis- 
tinguishing features between wool and 
hair. It is more pronounced in the 
Merino than in any type of wool. It is 
right here that we find that wool pos- 
sesses two lengths, viz., the apparent 
and the true; and it frequently occurs 
that, through the presence of elasticity, 
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a wool-comber producers a sliver (Top) 
out of an apparently short high class 
clothing wool. Often the staples of 
such wools when stretched will add 
three-fourths inch to the apparent 
length. Therefore, it combs suitably 
for a very superior sliver, or top, out 
of which the spinner will produce the 
very finest or highest counts of yarns. 
Elasticity in wool varies considerably ; 
the well-bred fine Merino possesses it 
to the greatest degree, other types, 
varying into stronger or coarser 
grades, having less extensibility, and 
the coarser the least, (Lincoln and Lei- 
cester). Elasticity in wool is derived 
from its physical structure, internal 
and external, and its softness gener- 
ally; the more cells and crimps there 
are in a given space the greater the 
elasticity. 

Color—This very valuable wool 
property receives great attention at the 
hands of the buyers, when purchasing 
wool for the manufacture of the most 
fashionable fabrics, which often have 
to be dyed in the piece to the most deli- 
cate shades, and frequently the yarn 1s 
dyed previous to being woven into fab- 
rics. The natural white, which is un- 
derstood in the trade to mean color, 
varies considerably. The following are 
a few examples of this variability: 
Lustre—Lincoln and Leicester; First 
Demi-lustre—Cotswold, North Devon 
and Wensleydale; second Demi-lustre 
—Border Leicester, Romney Marsh, 
and the British Longwool Merino 
Crosses. Although the Merino is the 
very highest and finest type of wool, 
its crosses are never so lustrous or 
shiny as the stronger and coarser Brit- 
ish Longwools, so we say of the Mer- 
ino wools that their color differs slight- 
ly, little less glossy, being bright in the 
finest, brighter in the medium, while 
the strong is the brightest. In fact, 
these three slightly different shades of 
Merino wool indicate their respective 


degrees of fineness—fine, medium and’ 


strong. To a very great extent, these 
several degrees of color in wool are 
determined by the - internal cellular 
structure. The finest Merino has the 
greatest number of cells in a given 
space, and these overlap each other to 
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such an extent that the reflective pow- 
er is interfered with, diminishing 
slightly its brightness. The stronger 
or deep-grown Merino has an improy- 
ed color, being a little brighter than the 
fine. The cells in this instance are 
fewer, and their diameter being larger, 
the margins do not overlap, and im- 
prove the reflective power. Take the 
two extreme qualities of wool, the fin- 
est and coarsest (the Merino and the 
Lincoln) and we find a great difference 
in color. The former stands out as 
bright, as explained, and the latter as 
the most glossy, silvery or lustrous, 
caused by the cells being less numer. 
ous, and there being a thicker fibre, 
and also because the cells do not over- 
lap each other, the reflective power 
thus not being interfered with. The 
brilliant, lustrous wools will always 
take a more delicate dye or shade than 
those of less brilliancy. 

Avidity—or power of absorption. 
The chemical nature of the composi- 
tion of wool tends to attract moisture, 
and this is assisted by its physical 
structure, and also by that neceessary 
assistant to wool production—yolk. 
Even when wools have been scoured 
there must be moisture introduced to 
the extent of 16 per cent before the 
manufacturer can obtain the best re- 
sults in the various stages of combing, 
drawing and spinning. This amount 
of humidity the wool will retain, im- 
perceptibly enabling it to pass readily 
through the delicate steel machinery. 
On the other hand, if there is a par- 
tial absence of moisture, the results 
will be most unsatisfactory—irregular 
top, drawing, spinning, therefore a 
faulty uneven piece of cloth. 





FROM CHINOOK, MONTANA. 


We had a mild and dry December 
in this section, but had some snow in 
January. Alfalfa is selling here at from 
$5 to $6 a ton, but is not of very good 
quality. Losses from coyotes seem to 
be about the same as last year, and 
not very many are being killed. About 
the same number of sheep are being 
wintered in this section as were win- 
tered last year. 

FRANK BROWN, Montana. 
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Pea Feeding in San Luis Valley 





peas are raised, and how the 
lambs are handled seem import- 
ant questions which would appeal to 
readers. The 
pea around Monte 
It is a country which has been 


ce Y)NDITIONS under which these 


interest of your 
country is 


the 

great 
Vista. 
grain-cropped for years, and much 
grain is still raised there. Wheat, oats, 
and barley all do well, so long as the 
soil maintains its fertility. This year 
they raised a mammoth crop of pota- 
toes. There is little alfalfa. Only here 
and there a man has even tried this pro- 
lific grass. Government experts have 





put forth various reasons why alfalfa 
can not succeed here, but G. W. Gates, 
Who is feeding twenty-five thousand 
lambs this winter, and is the largest 





feeder in the valley, declares that it is 
going to do as much for the valley as 
ever did peas, and is backing up his 
faith by his works. Sugar beets have 
been tried and found wanting, or the 
soil has. The elevation here is close to 
8,000 feet, with a dry climate and cool 
nights all summer. The soil is a fine 
gravel, very porous, easy to work, and 
naturally quickly depleted by continued 
cropping. Sub-irrigation is employed 
ovér most of the valley, made possible 
by the slope of the land and the charac- 





By ROSCOE WOOD 


ter of the soil, All conditions seem ideal 
to the growth of peas. 

Proper preparation of the seed bed 
is imperative. Peas are generally sown 
on stubble ground, and best results 
have been obtained by sowing without 
plowing, simply by harrowing or disc- 
ing; in some places it is so soft and 
mellow that the shoe of the drill will 
work it enough to sow right in the 
stubble. In any case the ground should 
be mellow and well fitted, and the peas 
sown as early as possible in the spring 
at a depth of four to five inches. Sev- 
eral varieties have been tried, but what 








SELF FEEDER FOR CUT HAY 


is known as the black-eyed Mexican 
pea, which has been grown in the 
lower end of the valley for many years 
and appears to be a species of marrow- 
fat, has given best yields and matured 
the best. The general time of sowing 
is as soon as possible after the grain 
crops are sown in the spring, for the 
most part in April. Care must be 
taken that fields are free from grass and 
weeds, as these choke the pea and pre- 
vent the production of a satisfactory 
crop. Many sow beardless barley, and 
some sow oats, with the peas; the bald 
barley is the most popular. Of these, 
the ordinary sowing is forty pounds of 
barley and an equal amount of peas to 


the acre. Nothing further is required 
until the fields are ripened in the fall 
when they are ready for the lambs, 
which is the latter part of September, 
although few lambs go in before Octo- 
ber because they are not obtainable. 
The lambs come from southern Colo- 
rado and northern New Mexico, some 
being trailed to the pea fields, and 
the rest shipped in; in any, case ship- 
ping shrinkages are very light. The 
lambs are put on the pea fields at once, 
without access to any other feed or pas. 
ture, but are restrained from going 
over the entire field or from eating all 
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they want, by the herder. A corral, 
with salt and water, is adjacent to each 
pea field, and here the lambs are held 
when not on the peas. Some hold the 
lambs with a herder for a week or two, 
until they are well on feed when they 
turn them loose in the field and let them 
go and eat what and where they will. 

The general method, however, is to use 
a herder, who lets the lambs feed just 
so far each day upon the fresh peas, and 
then turns them back to clean up the 
vines over which they have traveled. 
The lambs are let out two or three 
times a day from the corral, allowed 
to eat an hour or two at a time, and 
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then returned to the corral where they 
drink and eat salt. 

As in other feeding sections individ- 
ual ideas vary as to best weights and 
grade of feeding lambs to put in, and 
there are also variations in methods, 
but these are for the most part of minor 
consideration. Some few put in heavy 
lambs for a short feed, say sixty days, 
but the majority like a 55 to 60 pouna 
lamb, and feed from 90 to 110 days. 
The average gain made is from twelve 
to fifteen pounds for the feeding period, 
although the best feeders make twen- 
ty pounds, and as high as twenty-two 
pounds has been made. 

Many farmers who raise peas buy 
lambs and do their own feeding. Others 
sell their peas. Going prices for peas 





depend entirely upon the yield of peas, 
and the demand for feed. Prices range 
all the way from six to twelve dollars 
an acre, averaging about eight dollars. 
It is calculated a quarter section will 
fatten twelve hundred lambs; in other 
words, an acre of good peas will fat- 
ten eight to ten lambs. Besides fatten- 
ing the lambs there are more or less 
vines and shelled peas left on the 
ground which can be utilized by cattle 
or stock sheep. In fact, many range 
bands of ewes come into the valley 
along toward spring and clean up these 
fed-over pea fields. Some turn in cat, 
tle and hogs to clean up. One year a 
feeder made three hundred dollars on 
cattle that followed the lambs on a 
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quarter section. The lambs must not be 
forced to clean too closely or they will 
not eat enough to finish them well. 
Those who force them to eat cleaner 
generally ship to a feeding station close 
to market to finish for two or three 
weeks on grain. The principal mar- 
kets for these pea-fed lambs are Kan- 
sas City, St. Louis and Chicago. 
Feeding lambs on pea fields may 
sound like the smooth and easy road 
to fortune, but we have yet to find 
the industry, the business, the voca- 
tion, the profession, or whatever else 
there may be which has not another 
side with which to contrast the bright. 
Down in the San Luis Valley men are 
hard to find who will tell you of the 
troubles of lamb feeding, but do not 


A PEA FIELD AFTER THE LAMBS ARE THROUGH 


imagine that because of that fact they 
have none. They are chary of telling 
you when a foot of snow came early 
and unexpectedly, and forced them to 
ship their lambs before they were fat, 
because they could not get feed for 
them. They evince little desire to in- 
form one of losses incident to holding 
too long, or to carelessness of the her- 
der in letting the lambs get too many 
peas at once. Only in whispers will 
they confide to you that they had some 
loss last year in getting their lambs on 
feed, and that this year they are los- 
ing now and then a lamb as they are 
getting on feed. All of these are inci- 
dents in the business, but the last phase 
seems to us to be of importance in not- 
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ing just a little farther in this conne 
tion. 

Until last year little loss had bee 
incurred in getting the lambs on feej 
But so puzzling have been the cond 
tions that attended these loss 
that the State College has taken charg 
of an experiment to determine th 
causes and to seek a remedy. 
versation with several well-informe 
men it seemed to be the general opin 
ion that the peas are much richer } 
protein and feeding value than former 
ly, due to the enrichment of the soil th 
the sheep manure and the growth of th 
peas, and that the sudden change fron 
grass to rich peas, without other feed 9 
roughage, induces stomach and bowe 
derangement in the lambs, and result 
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ant loss. 

A fact which seemed to bear out this 
idea is the experience of Mr. Gates wit! 
a bunch now on feed. He had lost? 
few. He has a fine field of alfalfa and 
some stacks of hay. He also had some 
mixed peas and barley that he had har 
vested. This hay and peas he wai 
grinding and mixing, in the proportio# 
of about one-quarter hay to balance @ 
peas and barley, all being ground in as 
alfalfa mill. This he had been feed 
ing about ten days, in connection wit} 
grazing on a peafield, when we visited 
him, and he practically had stopped all 
loss. From observation and experience 
with other feeds we feel confident that 
access to either hay or grass pasture il 
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connection with the peas, especially if 
the latter are a good crop, will be far 
safer and give better results. 

The advent of grazing lambs’on the 
pea fields with its economy of labor and 
marketing of the farmer’s crop stopped 
any search for further improvements. 
Kelly, with his alert mind ever looking 
to the future and for something better, 
asserts that this easy method of crop- 
ping and harvesting tends toward 
slack, slipshod methods of handling the 
soil. It precludes fall plowing, where- 
by he insists ten to twenty-five bushels 
more per acre of other grains can be 
produced. He deems a loss of vines a 
waste, for he thinks much of the value 
of the pea crop is in the hay. He has 
visions of pea silage, of ground peas 
and vines, of handling the pea crop in 
troughs. These may come, but hard- 
headed, practical men of long experi- 
ence declare that the expense involved 
in operations of such character will 
place the balance in any feeding pro- 
position on the wrong side of the led- 
ger. Gates, the big feeder, is blazing 
a new trail along the alfalfa route, and 
is as sanguine of success as ever Kelly 
was with peas. It looks as if the next 
step evolved would be some means of 
furnishing other forms of roughness in 
connection with the peas, in order to 
eliminate loss and to cheapen cost of 
production. 

Most of the feeding is done by men 
who feed one to three thousand a year. 
The heaviest feeder has 25,000 in the 
fields this year. High prices for feed- 
ers reduced the number this year in the 
valley. Another factor in causing cur- 
tailment of feeding operations was re- 
duction in pea acreage, for many farm- 
ets anticipating a high price for grains 
and potatoes turned more to these 
crops this last season. Some are using 
their peas for other purposes. We no- 
ticed several fields where threshing was 
in progress, the grain to be used for 
seed. Hog-raising is no small business 
in the valley, and the peas play an im- 
portant part in this business. Time 
was when it was thought pork could 
only be produced on corn, but they will 
Show you different in the San Luis 
valley. Some feed cattle. But it is 


THE 


the combination of peas and lambs that 
have made the San Luis valley famous. 
This business has made no single indi- 
vidual extremely wealthy, but as an in- 
dustry it has developed and enriched 
the land and produced a prosperous 
thriving community. 





RABIES IN CALIFORNIA. 





There is at the present time a very 
sharp outbreak of rabies in Modoc and 
Lassen counties. This outbreak has 
extended into that region from Lake 
county, Oregon, and to a lesser degree 
from the adjacent parts of Nevada. 

We-have no reports of people hav- 
ing been bitten in this newly infected 
area, but in northern Nevada there 
have been a considerable number bit- 


ten. I understand that twenty-five are 
now receiving the preventive treat- 
ment. In one instance in Nevada a 


coyote bit a man on the face while he 
was sleeping in his tent. I have re- 
ceived information that three hundred 
cattle have died already in Nevada 
from rabies, 


In our own state we have instituted 
a very vigorous campaign against 
rabies. In this campaign we have re- 
ceived invaluable co-operation from the 
United States Forest Service and the 
United States Biological Survey. Mo- 
doc county has been divided into sev- 
enteen districts each under the super- 
vision of a state or federal employee, all 
of whom report to Mr. Ross. The re- 
sults are already apparent. 


At a meeting called by the California 
State Board of Health, held in San 
Francisco on December 20th, an inter- 
state committee for the eradication of 
rabies was organized, and Surgeon 
John S. Boggess of the United States 
Public Health Service was appointed 
chairman and executive officer. On the 
committee are representatives of the 
State Boards of Health of Oregon, Ne- 
vada, Idaho, Utah and California, and 
representatives of the various govern- 
ment Services involved. A_ second 
committee of stockmen was organized 
to co-operate in the various states. 

W. A. SAWYER, California. 
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SHEEP INDUSTRY IN IOWA. 





W. M. McFadden, West Liberty, Ia. 

The routine of the average indivi- 
dual becomes an impression stamped 
on the convictions of the mind. And 
our experiences are so endowed with 
our faith, that we become a mold to 
our own reflection. ’Tis true, every 
person should expand by his own 
theory, to a certain degree, and yet, 
we are dependent. For who or what 
nation is dependent within themselves. 

Then, expansion is but the putting 
together of theories of many minds, 
as we are trained through the road- 
way of existence. And the misfor- 
tunes and successes of others must be 
as a guiding finger-board to the vic- 
tory which we would attain. 

I have perused the National Wool 
Grower for some two years and am 
always interested in letters of experi- 
ence and methods in localities other 
than my own. At the close of the read- 
ing of these articles, I was inspired, 
that perhaps I too, might add some- 
thing, even of Iowa, that would be of 
interest to the sheepmen of the West. 

Iowa is a state of diversified farm- 
ing—hence we, as a state, are imbibed 
with the theory that it is not always 
the large undertakings that get great- 
est results. Under this theory, the 
farmer adheres, to a certain degree to 
those practices which are best fitted to 
his environments, 

Iowa, literally speaking, means blue- 
grass, corn, hogs, cattle, horses, sheep. 
Or in the words of the poet, “The land 
of plenty.” Every farm in Iowa has 
blue grass and corn and the hog is rec- 
ognized as the mortgage lifter, while 
the farmer of special tastes adopts 
some of the other cloven foot animals 
as a specialty. Yet they can all be 
raised successfully and I dare say pro- 
fitably, as well. 

Then the sheep raiser of the Missis- 
sippi Valley is not handling the sheep 
through necessity so much as for the 
love of the old ewe and her lamb with 
the numerafive function as a predomi- 
nating spirit. Iowa, too, has had a 
sorrow blow and the death knell of the 
slaughtering pen has had its devastat- 
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ing effect, and « day’s drive’ discloses 
but a few dozen bunches scattered here 
and there over a large territory. I am 
not a producer of sheep but my voca- 
tion takes me to the far corners of the 
state in search of the matured lamb 
and the by-product of the sheep—wool. 

The reader can better appreciate the 
statement, “That it will consume about 
a day’s drive with the automobile to 
buy one deck of lambs,” after consid- 
ering the few that remain. 

Good lambs are bought from the 
farmer at a dollar and a quarter to a 
dollar and a half less than Chicago 
prices, while the ewes can be handled 
at a dollar to a dollar and a quarter 
per cwt., margin with fair profit to 
shipper. 

The handling of sheep, on the radi- 
cal changes of the Chicago markets, 
does not always result in financial suc- 
cess, however, we are content, for we 
love the old ewe, not only for the lamb 
which she produces, but we are made 
content when the wool season is 
closed, with the reflection, that we 
have done what we could. 

The shearing season of Iowa varies 
in accordance with the habits of the 
locality. This Muscatine county is 
perhaps the first to open. Fortunate- 
ly this section has some of the old time 
shearers, and after this locality is com- 
plete, work to the north, thereby em- 
bracing time from the middle of 
March to the 15th of June, in continu- 
ous service. 

Lack of competent shearers has 
done much to dishearten many a 
breeder and separate him from his 
chosen flock. 

Clippers are used in many instances, 
but like the shears are a complete 
failure when in inexperienced or care- 
less hands. 

Many men, who call themselves 
shearers, and charge from twelve to 
eighteen cents per head for shearing, 
come as near taking money under 
false pretence, as is possible to do, and 
evade the law. 

It is heart rendering to see a beauti- 
ful fleece of wool, which it took a year 
to produce, ruined, to a large degree, 
by the unskilled man who poses as a 
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sheep shearer. However, this is not 
universally the case and we note some 
beautifully handled wool. Wherein 
we cannot compete, perhaps to the 
high standard of Ohio, we are ranked 
with the bright wool sections. During 
the past season our wools, which are 
a very large per cent medium, were 
bought from first hands at from twen- 
ty-seven to thirty cents. 

We deplore the depleted sheep con- 
ditions of the West and are more sad, 
by the realization, that good old Iowa, 
too, has made her sacrifices in the most 
pleasant and profitable labors of the 
farm. There must be a great future 
for the sheep industries of the world 
and the man who takes the opportu- 
nity by the forelock and insists on the 
handling of quality, gradually work- 
ing to quantity, will not only do a vast 
amount of good for himself and his 
country, but will leave an inheritance 
that will be appreciated by the heir, 
yet unborn. 





AROUND GARO, COLORADO. 





In regard to the condition of the 
range in South Park, Colorado, I can 
say it is generally very good, but like 
the towel in “The Virginian,” it is be- 
coming entirely too popular. The light 
of the sheep business burning a little 
more brightly than usual during the 
past year has attracted quite a number 
of moths, both iarge and small, and 
nearly all of the Hereford and Short- 
horn variety. These candidates for 
further light in the sheep business are 
rapidly receiving it with the assist- 
ance of the brethren, and in due time 
will probably encounter three obstacles, 
named January, Jargon and Jonah, who 
in the sheep business are known to be 
brothers. Being an optimist, however, 
I wish them a Happy New Year. 

So far the sheep in this country are 
wintering well, and as there has been 
a general increase in the older flocks, 
there will be considerable more wool 
shipped out next summer than during 
the past season. More wool or more 
pelts? Whether the greater part of 
the wool from this neighborhood will 
be consigned or not during the coming 
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year depends on what arrangements 
can be made between fhe owners and 
the probable consignee with regard to 
the firfal disposal of the clips. I have 
always supposed that the principal ob- 
ject in consigning wool to a warehouse 
is to await such prices as will justify 
the delayed sale and expenses caused 
thereby, but there is a great deal of 
speculation in this, and the risk is en- 
tirely to the owner. 
and prices may come, but the interest 
charges go on forever. One thing is 
certain, the owner alone knows 
much he wins or loses at a given price. 
Taking this into consideration I do not 
see how any warehouse or storage 
company can expect to encourage 
sheep owners in the habit of consign- 
ing wool if they make a practice of dis- 
posing of a consignor’s crop whenever 
a sale can be made or 
spirit moves them, regardless of the 
owner’s wishes in the matter. Tele- 
grams are not very costly, one- 
fourth of a cent on a medium ‘sized 
wool clip will pay for a dozen of them. 
I have the greatest respect and grati- 
tude for the National Wool Warehouse 
& Storage Co., and I feel that it 
has done work of incalculable value to 


Prices may go, 


how 


whenever the 


and 


the sheep owners of this whole coun- 
try. I am a stockholder in the com- 
pany, and I think every sheep owner 
should be, but this fact notwithstand- 
ing, I should hesitate to consign my 
wool to any warehouse, unless [ re- 
tained control over its ultimate dis- 
posal. 


L. J. LIVESEY, Colorado. 





FROM CALIFORNIA. 

We had a very successful year here 
in California, and our flocks are im- 
proving, better grades 
each year. We are 
sheep and heavier shearers well adapt- 
ed to our locality and climate. 

Enclosed you will find check to pay 
for two years’ subscrption to the Na- 
tional Wool Grower, and I want to say 
that this is a most creditable journal, 
and one that should be in the hands of 
every sheepman: 

R. E. GUSCETTI, California. 
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The Rye Grasses and Their Relatives. 

N the last issue of the National Wool 
aes the theme of discussion was 

centered on wheat grasses, nearly all 
of which are remarkably palatable and 
nutritious. The discussion of the grass 
tribe Hordeae, to which the wheat 
grasses belong, however, cannot well 
be dropped until we have considered 
the more important and common 
groups of grasses belonging to the tribe 
in question. The important groups 
from the range view point are (1) the 
wild rye grasses, (2) the barley or fox- 
tail grasses, and (3) the squirrel tails. 
The interest that the stockman has in 
these grasses’ is not only due to the 
amount of feed they afford, but pos- 
sibly more because of the limited sea- 
son of palatability of many of them and 
the serious trouble some kinds give to 
all classes of stock after the plants ap- 
proach maturity. 

The Wild Rye Grasses. 

From the common name it might be 
assumed that the wild rye grasses be- 
long to the same genus as cultivated 
rye. While this is not the case, the 
two are very closely related so that 
if a good picture of cultivated rye can 
be revived from memory’s wall, it will 
fit into the general appearance of wild 
tye grasses with the following excep- 
tions: the wild rye grasses differ chiefly 
from the cultivated rye grasses in be- 
ing perennial (growing year after year) 
instead of annuals (growing but one 
season) and in having much wider 
glumes or chaffy bracts of the flower 
cluster. 

General Characteristics and Forage 
Value. 

The wild rye grasses are erect, tall 
and usually coarse with wide, flat rough 
leaves. As already stated, they are 
perennial and have the tufted habit of 
growth. The spikelet, or individual 
flower cluster, is two to many-flowered. 

There are 25 different species 01 
kinds of wild rye grasses, some 15 of 
which occur on western range lands. 
While they can hardly be said to rank 
with the most palatable native plants, 
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Range Grasses 
By ARTHUR W. SAMPSON 


they are economically important from 
the grazing standpoint. Owing to their 
relatively coarse fiber and rank growth, 
they are most valuable to horses and 
cattle, though when young the herbag 
is closely cropped by sheep. The basa 
or root leaves are among the first tc 
come up in the spring and the wild ry 
grasses are, therefore, most valuabl 
for sheep in the forepart of the seaso1 
The rather unusual height growth 

















FIG. 1-SMOOTH WILD RYE 


causing the plants to penetrate through 
the snow more than most grasses, 
makes them valuable as winter feed, 
when they are eaten with gusto by 
horses and cattle. 

The following species is discussed in 
some detail, as it is quite typical ot 
this group generally. The statement 
relative to growth requirements and 
forage value as given below hold fairly 
well for all the wild rye grasses. 





SMOOTH WILD RYE. 


(Elymus glaucus.) 
Description and: Distribution. 
As the common name implies, the 
herbage and flower stalks are smooth 


and the foliage is pale green in color. 


The height varies from 2-5 feet; leaf 
blades 4-12 inches long, wide and thin, 
usually flat or slightly rolled inward- 
ly, as shown in Figure 1. The flower 
head is erect, slender and narrow. The 
seed scales or glumes are provided with 
stout awns usually less than an inch 
long. 

Smooth wild rye grass enjoys wide 
distribution, being found from New 
Mexico to Wyoming and in the enor- 
mous territory westward. It is prob- 
ably the most common of the wild 
ryes on western ranges, as it grows 
over a wide range of elevation as well 
as in latitude and longitude. 

Growth Requirements. 

Smooth wild rye occurs between al- 
titudes of about 4,500 to 11,000 feet, 
though the best growth is attained at 
less than either of the extremes. Grow~ 
ing as it does in aspen and coniferous 
timber, as well as in glades, it is able 
to develop in subdued as well as in ful! 
light. As to moisture requirements, it 
is not unlike other wild rye grasses and 
thrives on the drier hillsides as well as 
in medium moist meadows and timber 
land. In short, the growth require- 
ments are not restricted and this grass, 
which by the way, is characteristic of 
nearly all the wild ryes, seems to adapt 
itself to an unusally wide range of con- 
ditions. 

Where growth begins about June 1, 
as is the case over the major part of 
the summer range, the seed crop is ma- 
tured by about August 15. The seed 
does not drop as soon as ripe but is 
often held until late in the autumn, 
though this depends a good deal on 
weather conditions. 

Forage Value. 

As stated this grass, like the related 
species, is better suited to cattle and 
horses than to sheep, though the lat- 
ter graze it closely and with relish prior 
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to seed maturity. It has the redeeming 
feature of withstanding grazing re- 
markably well, as the root system is 
not readily injured by trampling. Like 
other wild rye grasses, it never occurs 
in dense stand, and being a bunchgrass, 
it never forms a turf. However, it furn- 
ishes a considerable amount of feed of 
nutritious quality. 

Among other widely distributed and 
valuable range grasses of this group 
may be mentioned the following: 

Canadian rye grass (E. canadensis). 

Giant rye grass (E. condensatus.) 

White rye grass (E. triticoides). 

These three grasses occur in varying 
abundance on practically all western 
summer ranges. Like the plant de- 
scribed, they are of value chiefly in 
making up the menu of horses and 
cattle. 

The Barley or Foxtail Grasses. 

The barley or foxtail grasses (Hor- 
deum) belong to the same genus as 
our well known barley cereal, which 
is used so extensively as grain feed and 
in the brewing of beer. The barley 
grasses are composed of 16 different 
kinds and are very widely distributed. 
They are annual or perennial bunch- 
grasses with flat leaves and a terminal, 
dense, bristly flower head, the flower 
segments of which break up at maturi- 
ty, the joints being held intact with the 
flower segments. 

These grasses are eaten to a limited 
extent only up to the time of seed ma- 
turity, owing to the numerous awns or 
bristles. The awns give unlimited 
trouble to stock and are often very in- 
jurious. They work into the tongue 
and nostrils, penetrating well into the 
flesh. In the more severe cases death 
results due to starvation. 

One of the most common and typi- 
cal of the barley grasses is foxtail bar- 
ley, a detailed discussion of which fol- 
iows and which will serve in character- 
izing in general its barley grass allies. 


FOXTAIL BARLEY. 
‘(Hordeum jubatum.) 
Description and Distribution. 

A smooth, slender perennial of the 
bunchgrass type 1-2 feet tall; leaves 3-6 
inches long, flat and rough (Fig. 2) ; 
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flower head, light green or yellow in 
color, very fragile, 2-4 mches long and 
provided with a host of awns 1-1% 
inches long. 

















FIG. 2—FOX TAIL BARLEY. NOTE CINOROS 
WHICH IS TYPICAL OF THE PLANT A 
FEW WEEKS IN THE SPRING 


Foxtail barley is confined to lands of 
medium elevations and occurs from 
Texas to Minnesota and westward. It 
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Growth Requirements. 





This plant is most commonly found * 


in the foothills and occurs in abund- 
ance between about 3,000 to 8,000 feet 
elevation. It grows in dry to medium 
moist soils and is 
growing densely in saline or salty soils, 
The flowering begins as early as May 
15 in the lower elevations, while in the 
higher mountains the flower heads are 
produced up to August. The seed is 
matured from June to about August, 

In general, the seed crop of both this 
and other wild barleys is fairly fertile 
and seedling plants are found on new- 
ly overgrazed lands where other 
grasses have not yet put in their ap- 
pearance. 
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Forage Value. 

The forage value varies a great deal, 
the extent to which it is grazed de- 
pending more than most other grasses 
on the kinds of other plants with which 
foxtail barley is associated. 
my own observations have 
clearly that the plant in question, and 
barley grasses in general, are only mod. 
erately grazed by stock and that the 
nutritive value is only average of 
slightly less than average. All classes 
of stock do well on the herbage when 
it is young, but graze it much less af- 
ter seed maturity, and even 
grazed limitedly injurious results are 
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FIG. 3-MORE COMMON FOX TAILS. LEFT TO RIGHT—HORDIUM MOCLOSUM, 
H. JUSSANIANUS, H. PUSILLIUM, H. JUBATUM, H. CAESPITOSUM 


is met with so commonly in fields, 
waste places and on overgrazed lands 
that if the reader will glance at Figure 


not uncommon. Up to the time that 
the awns are produced, these grasses 
may be rated as fair forage, but after 
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he awiis have developed the plants are 
reacherous range plants. 

The foregoing discussion holds pret- 
y well for the whole group of barley 
rasses. In order to familiarize one- 
elf with the most common ones, how- 
bver, the seed heads of the five most 
isually met with are pictured in Fig- 
ire 3. 

Squirrel Tail Grasses. 
Another small group 
rasses is known as the squirrel tails 
Sitanion). They are tufted perennial 
at or inwardly rolled leaves and 
losely resemble the foxtail grasses, the 
hief distinction being that the flower 
luster contains 2-5 flowers instead of 
but one. A discussion of the following 
plant will furnish a good example ot 
he group generally. 

CALIFORNIA SQUIRREL-TAIL. 


(Sitanion californicum) 


or genus of 


Description and Distribution. 

A densely tufted perennial 6-24 
inches high, with leaves 3-6 inches 
long, smooth beneath and rough above. 
The seed heads are open, about 2% 
inches long, provided with rather stiff 
bristles or awns 1-2 inches long. 

This grass is found at medium ele- 
vation (3,000-8,000 feet) on practically 
all western range lands as_ it occurs 
from Washington and Idaho to Cali- 
fornia and New Mexico. It prefers 
rather dry, thin soil and occurs both in 
timber and on the drier hillsides. 

Forage Value. . 

The herbage, while rather tough even 
when young, is nevertheless eaten by 
all classes of stock in the spring of the 
year. About July the herbage becomes 
quite harsh and about that time the 
flower stalks begin to shoot up, after 
Which no stock graze this or other 
squirrel tails to an appreciable extent. 
Like the other kinds of the genus Sit- 
anion, a great deal of trouble is en- 
ountered from the awns. I well re- 
member the lesson taught after one of 
the autumn round-ups in South Central 
alifornia. Apparently several steers 
vere afflicted with the “lump jaw” and 
accordingly a veterinarian was called 
0 investigate. Upon examination it 
as found that the back part of the 
ongue was literally filled with “quills” 
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or bristles and that part of the animals’ 
anatomy looked more like a porcupine 
The bristles had 
to be pulled one by one with a pair of 
In a few days the afflicted 
animals had recovered but the loss 
caused by the bristles had already been 
heavy. 

The squirrel tail grasses should rath- 
er be held down to the minimum than 
fostered. Where they occur in isolated 
patches they should be grazed before 


than anything else. 


tweezers, 




















FIG. 4#—CALIFORNIA SQUIRREL-TAIL PLANTS 
OF THIS GROUP ARE MORE TROUBLE- 
SOME THAN VALUABLE 


seed maturity if possible. By grazing 
them early they afford some feed and 
are less liable to cause trouble subse- 
quently. 





WASHINGTON WOOL 
GROWERS’ MEETING 





The annual meeting of the Washing- 
ton Woo! Growers’ Association was 
called for November 24th and notices 
duly mailed each member. This date 
was chosen instead of our usual Janu- 
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ary date because it was expected that 
all sheep men would attend the meet- 
ing of the Cascade International Live- 
stock Show which held its first annua) 
show during the week in which the 
above date occured, 

The meeting was called to order No- 
vember 24th, 1915, at ten a. m., with 
Vice-President Thos. Drumheller in the 
chair, our president, Mr. Geo. Prior, 
being absent on account of important 
business at the Fair Grounds. Roll call 
showed seventy members and - non- 
members present. 

Minutes of the previous annual 
meeting were then read, also the finan- 
cial statement showing $188.55 on 
hand, both being approved as read. 

Mr. Chas. Shurte then addressed the 
woolgrowers. He complimented us on 
raising the best lambs in the world in 
the course of his interesting remarks. 

Following Mr. Shurte, Mr, Davis of 
Armour & Co., Chicago, who came to 
judge the sheep at the Cascade Live- 
stock Show, addressed us, empha- 
sizing the wisdom of marketing our 
lambs at Chicago as early as possible 
while they are yet sappy and before 
they dry out. He called our attention 
to many other interesting facts rela- 
tive to markets, etc. 


Mr. Arney, Western Industrial Com- 
missioner of the Northern Pacific Rail- 
way, then addressed the meeting. His 
talk was both long and interesting. He 
showed the enormous amount of money 
the Northern Pacific is paying out in 
taxes on range and in general improve- 
ments, presented a great many statis- 
tics verifying these facts, also concern- 
ing land grants, traffic rates and other 
kindred matters. He emphasized the 
fact that the interest of the sheepmen 
and the railroad are mutual. 

Mr. Averill, predatory wild animal 
inspector of Pendleton, Oregon, stated 
that he had 25 hunters and trappers to 
place in Oregon and Washington and 
stated that he wished to place them 
where they would do the greatest good. 
He said that he now had 12 men at 
work in Oregon, it being his wish to 
employ only real trappers that had 
proven themselves to be such by their 
success in the work so as to get results 
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and he asked for the sheepowners’ co- 
operation. 

He stated that he found decomposed 
fish to be the best bait for coyotes. Mr. 
D. G. Goodman stated he had used as 
many as thirty old horses to poison 
coyotes in one year and that he deemed 
this the best and most destructive 
method. 

Mr. Goodman also brought up the 
poor service we are getting from the 
railroads on single car shipments of 
sheep or other small shipments. After 
a lengthy discussion it was moved and 
seconded that the secretary draw up a 
resolution asking the Northern Pacific 
Railway to give the stockgrowers two 
trains each week for livestock ship- 
ments, such trains being run Wednes- 
days and Sundays and asking that the 
railroad company use its utmost en- 
deavor to give faster and more prompt 
handling of car shipments of bucks 
and breeding sheep. 

Mr. MacKenzie addressed us on the 
proper use of the ranges stating that 
some ranges near the railroads were 
suitable for raising early lambs for 
shipment east and others more inacces- 
sible were better suited for late lambs 
and for carrying over breeding stock. 

Mr. Sylvester followed with short 
address taking for his subject the dry 
condition of the ranges the past fall 
and suggesting methods of using 
ranges to best advantage. 


Mr. Allen also referred to the dry 
range the past season, but called atten- 
tion to the fact that the sheep came 
out in good condition. 

Mr. McDonald of Okanogan and 
Mr. Reed of the Coleville Reserve both 
spoke regarding their respective 
ranges. 

As the treasury contained sufficient 
funds, dues were suspended for ‘the 
coming year. 

Election of officers followed result- 
ing in the following for the ensuing 
year: 

President, H, Stanley Coffin; Vice- 
President, Thos. Drumheller; Secre- 
tary and Treasurer, Archie Prior. 


Mr. Coffin appointed as his advisory 
board in addition to the’ vice-president 
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and the secretary-treasurer, the follow- 
ing: 

K. O. Kohler, D. G. Goodman, I. M. 
Rothrock, T. H. Smith. 





IN SOUTHERN MONTANA. 


I am enclosing check for two years’ 
subscription to your paper. I almost 
failed to note that my subscription ex- 
pires in February, and I would not 
miss a number for a year’s subscription 
price, 

Why can’t we have a National or 
Federal bounty law for the range states 
on predatory animals? In Montana 
the bounty is paid by a tax on live- 
stock, which could be made uniform in 
the range states if handled by the Fed- 
eral Government. At present, some 
states are not doing their share. 

Iam wintering several thousand 
ewes for lambing in March, April and 
May. So far we have had a good win- 
ter for woolgrowing, although we used 
three times as much hay as last year 
on account of the snow having covered 
the range to a greater extent than 
usual. We have cleaned out twenty- 
three coyotes from our range so far this 
winter and hope to double the number 
before spring. 

C. W. HUDSON, Montana. 





PLEASED WITH CONVENTION. 





This was the first one of the Nation- 
al Wool Growers’ Conventions that I 
have ever attended, and I must say that 
I was very well pleased with the way 
the business of the meeting was hand- 
led and with the large attendance and 
the interest everyone seemed to take 
in the proceedings of the Convention. 
It was a great meeting and a very 
pleasant trip for me. 

W. B. TAGG, Omaha. 





FROM EASTERN OREGON 


On the trail this fall, I found the con- 
dition of the country worse than in 
many years, there being no green grass 
and what dry grass remained on the 
range seemed to have little or no sub- 
stance. This necessitated early feed- 
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ing for all the sheepmen, and many ¢ 
the sheepmen left the fall range ear] 
and procured early 
lower valley country around Ontari 
Vale and Nyssa, Oregon, where I a 
feeding now, having landed here wit 
the last of my sheep on the fourth da 
of January, 1916. 

I am feeding ten miles south of Ny 
sa, Oregon, on the Snake River. Th 
average price of hay is $5.00 per to 
and was bought early in the seasof 
There are no sheep to my knowledgg 
living exclusively on the range, all th 
range sheep are being fed corn in con 
nection with the range feed. 





pasture in th 














I lost only two sheep on the rang 
by coyotes, the coyotes having beej 
nearly exterminated from the range ij 
this section in the last few years du 
to the large bounty in 
the rabies, 
among these animals here last fall an 
winter. 
Steins mountains 
trapped near my camps on my a 
and caught coyotes and cats on whid 
the bounty brought him near $300.0 
during the months of July, August anj 
September. He trapped only the thre 
months. 


his state, an 


which was very sever 
One trapper went up to ti 


on July first ami 


The outlook for the wool crop th 
year is favorable, yet there is ver 
likely to be a shortage from last yeaf 
due to the large number of sheep sol 
out of this section last year. To m 
own knowledge, there were almost 40, 
000 or 50,000 sheep sold in my neigh 
borhood. 

HARRISON W. HOSKIN, Oregon 





COYOTES BOTHER FARMERS. 

In the north part of Utah county thi 
coyotes have been bothering the farm 
ers a great deal by destroying chick 
ens and turkeys. 
125 chickens and 30 turkeys from coy 
otes last fall. 
was sent into this district and he ha 
succeeded in trapping six of the coyote 
that had been the 
loss. We have no doubt that in the ag 
gregate the farmers lose every yea 
many million dollars’ worth of chick 
ens and turkeys from coyotes. 


One man lost abot 


The government hunte 
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Address at National Wool Growers’ Convention 


T was only at the last moment that 
| I found | 

this convention. 
Iwas torn by 
One was that if I did come I might 
be called upon, without notice, to ad- 
dress you, and the other was, if I did 
not come I would miss the pleasure of 
mingling with friends I have met in 
former conventions. Two months ago 
when I was in Boston, I attended a 
first-night performance of a-play writ- 
ten by Irvin S. Cobb, called “Back 
Home.” Just before the last act there 
were curtain calls for the author and 
Mr. Cobb appeared with the explana- 
tion that he had collaborated on this 
play with another and during the cur- 
tain calls they drew straws to see who 
would have to go out and make the 
curtain speech and as Mr. Cobb ex- 
pressed himself in his opening re- 
marks, he said “I lost.” In this con- 
nection, I lost, without the advantage 
of drawing straws. 


would be able to attend 
In the meantime, 
conflicting ¢motions. 


Not understanding that I was to 
appear on the program, I have prepar- 
ed no formal address. There are, how- 
ever, several matters I might speak of 
briefly that may be of interest to you. 

We are all fairly conversant with 
the unusual conditions which have 
prevailed because of the war and its 
attendant high prices, not so remark- 
able or noticeable in the sheep and 
wool industry as in manufactured pro- 
ducts. Where wool and mutton have 
increased from ten to thirty per cent, 
many ores, chemicals and manufactur- 
ed products have increased many hun- 
dred per cent. 

We trust the war will be ended as 
speedily as possible, but when it does 
and we get down to a free trade basis, 
there will be a financial crisis in the 
sheep and wool industry; as well as 
many others, perhaps not excluding the 
government, itself. We can only trust 
that the signs of the times are ripe for 
a non-partisan tariff commission and a 
resultant protective duty on wool. 

We have been working for a uni- 


By M. I. POWERS, Flagstaff, Arizona 


form bounty law, but there are many 
other laws for the protection of the 
sheep industry which should te uni- 
This was brought forcibly to 
your attention with the diversity of 
state quarantine regulations incident to 
the outbreak of the foot and mouth dis- 
ease. I believe that the sheep and live- 
stock sanitary boards of the western 
range states, where conditions are prac- 
tically similar, should work together 
in harmony. The regulation by the 


form, 


Sheep Sanitary Commission of Arizona 








M. I. POWERS 


requiring all Utah sheep that grazed in 
Arizona to be dipped in lime and sul- 
phur or tobacco and sulphur, was con- 
hardship 
had 


sidered an unnecessary by 
Utah who 
dipped their sheep in coal tar products 
and had no scab. 

The Bureau of Animal Industry and 
the Sheep Sanitary Commission of 
Arizona, do not recognize other than 
lime and sulphur or tobacco and sul- 
phur dips for scab, and for the last 
few years there has been an outbreak of 
scab on different portions of the win- 


sheepmen, already 





ter range in Arizona, supposedly ori- 
ginating from buck herds. In order to 
stamp this out, on the theory that “An 
ounce of prevention is worth a pound 
of cure,” all Arizona sheep were fre- 
quired to be dipped according to the 
order, which affected Utah sheep which 
grazed in Arizona. All bucks were re- 
quired to be dipped in the month of 
November, in addition to any previ- 
vious dipping. ‘There was no intent to 
work a hardship on Utah sheep, which 
however became subject to the order by 
grazing in Arizona. 

In taking this matter up with the 
Sheep Sanitary Board of Arizona, 
they appear willing to co-operate with 
the State authorities of Utah in any 
reasonable way to secure the proper 
protection against scab, without un- 
due hardship on anyone. With more 
uniform co-operation and regulations, 
a repetition of such seeming conflict 
of interests would not arise. 

While it may be true that the wool- 

growers in the Northwest must even- 
tually graze their sheep on their own 
lands, the conditions in the Southwest 
are such that the open range grazing 
must maintain for a considerable time 
if the industry continues to exist. 
There is no winter feeding except in 
a small way for old ewes, no oppor- 
tunity to raise hay or other forage. 
Ownership or control of the lands is 
being approached by purchase and 
lease of railroad lands, more particu- 
larly by the larger outfits—by the 
smaller outfits as their means permit. 
Railroad lands cannot be purchased ex- 
cept in township units, at a minimum 
of approximately a dollar an acre. 
However, these lands cannot be fenced 
in block without control of the alter- 
nate government sections. Developed 
water is still the controlling feature of 
the range. 

Smaller sheepmen are handicapped 
by the excessive cost in comparison 
with the size of their outfits. 

Winter range conditions were not 
promising until the last few days of 
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December, when a much needed gener- 
al storm prevailed. In Flagstaff, 4% 
feet of snow fell in 36 hours, Several 
outfits were caught in the snow and 
were shipped to lower altitudes. With 
warm weather, reasonably expected at 
this time of the year in the desert alti- 
tudes, the feed conditions there will 
be the best in years. 

The Forest Service through its refor- 
estation experiments, contend that 
certain portions of the range in the 
Coconino. National Forest are over- 
grazed and suggest a_ re-apportion- 
ment of allotments or a general cut. 

The Arizona woolgrowers contend 
that a certain per cent cut on sheep 
which are close herded and cattle which 
are not, would eventually constitute a 
cut for sheep, but not for cattle in any 
particular portion of the range. The 
question as to whether sheep or cattle 
do the most proportionate injury to the 
range is still a debated question among 
the stockmen. 


According to the government re- 


ports 5,985,000 pounds of wool 


was 
grown in Arizona in 1915, an increase 
of approximately half a million pounds 
over 1914. While the total wool pro- 
duction of the U. S. showed a short- 
age over 1914 and a much larger short- 
age over 1913. 

Approximately 50 per cent of this 
clip was consigned and 50 per cent sold 
at home. Of the wool consigned about 
65 per cent has been sold at prices 
ranging from 26 to 31 cents in Boston, 
according to staple and shrinkage, or 
on a basis of 70 to 72 cents clean. 

In a letter on conditions in Arizona 
in the December Wool Grower, I men- 
tioned as a matter of personal opinion 
that the Arizona growers were hold- 
ing for 28 cents in Boston. A few days 
ago I received a letter from a Boston 
woolbuyer using these figures to prove 
that the growers made a mistake by 
not selling at home for 24 to 26 cents. 
I am of the impression that woolbuyers 
offered more for the wool when the 
embargo was on than they did after- 
ward and that they were as much in 
the air as to ultimate prices as the 
growers. Lack of competition in 
either case of selling direct or consign- 
' ing would tend. to lower prices to the 
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grower, with the possible exception of 
handling through the National Wool 
Warehouse Association. 

Arizona wools are mostly fine me- 
dium Merinos, corresponding to the 
64’s. 

The Tax Commission in Arizona has 
reduced the assessed valuation of 
sheep to $3.50 per head from $4.00 last 
year. It is interesting to note in this 
connection that the tax rate in the 
counties largely devoted to the stock 
industry is approximately 30 per cent 
higher than it-is in the counties de- 
voted to mining and other industries, 
so it would seem that the stock inter- 
ests still continue to pay their fair 
share of the state revenue. 





HIGH PRICED FEEDERS. 

A great many feeder lambs are 
grown in the vicinity of Casper, Wy- 
oming. Last year these lambs weve con- 
tracted at around 6% cents. Recent- 
ly a prominent Casper sheepman ex- 
pressed the opinion that this year these 
lambs would be contracted at around 
7% cents, with a few of them bring- 
ing close to eight cents on the range. 





DIFFICULT TO GET BACK. 


Repopulating the East in an ovine 
sense promises to be a difficult task. 


Scarcity of female stock on the west- 


ern breeding ground is marked and lo- 
cal demand such that few ewes will be 
available for eastern demand unless 
buyers in that quarter are prepared 
to pay substantial premiums. Good 
cross-bred ewes have recently changed 
hands in Idaho at $10.75 per head, bred 
to lamb in February and prediction is 
made that $8.00@10.00 per head will 
be the figures at which western ewes 
can be delivered east of the Missouri 
River during the coming season. Even 
at these figures no considerab!e num- 
ber will be available. The westernet 
appreciates the fact that an acute scar- 
city of eweS exists and that it will not 
be remedied for several years. Fewer 
ewe lambs were held. back last sason 
than was generally believed. Lambs 
sold at such attractive prices at the 
stockyards that after the wether end 
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of the crop had been sold a draft was 
made on the ewe contingent that had 
been reserved for flock recuperation] 
purposes. A large percentage of west- 
ern ewes are now “over the hill” in an 
age sense and realizing that they will 
be unable to maintain flocks by pur- 
chasing young ewes several large out- 
fits have made plans to breed their 
own in the future. 

Another season of feeder scarcity is: 
assured. The winter feeder market 
has attained unprecedented levels. A 
few vears back a winter feeder trade 
of large volume _ existed, it has 
been practically wiped out by a scarci- 
ty that forces packers to take every- 
thing that will bleed. Under normal 
conditions at this season territory east 
of Chicago would be full of sheep and 
lambs in the finishing state, but few§ 
were put in this season and eastern 
markets are bare. At the beginning ol 
February, practically the entire visible 
supply of fat sheep and lambs was lo- 
cated in feed lots west of the Missouri 
River, the bulk in northern Colorado, 

Present indications are that the 1916 
lamb crop will ke of about the same 
value as last year, although rangemen 
usually look for a short crop after two 
successful lambing seasons. Less haz- 
ard now attends lambing however, and 
in the northwest a good crop is certain. 
There will be more early lambs than 
ever before and the proportion of feed- 
ers will be smaller, consequently east- 
ern feeders can expect no relief so far 
as prices of thin western stock are con- 
cerned, BS es 


but 





SENATE PUBLIC 
LANDS COMMITTEE 


Henry L. Myers, Mont., chairman; 
Marcus A. Smith, Arizona; Charles S. 
Thomas, Colorado; William ~-H. 
Thompson, Kansas; Key Pittman, Ne- 
vada; Joseph E. Ransdell, Louisiana; 
George E. Chamberlain, Oregon; 
James D. Phelan, California; Paul O. 
Husting, Wisconsin; Reed Smoot, 
Utah; Clarence D. Clark, Wvoming; 
John D. Works, California; Albert B. 
Fall, New Mexico; George W. Norris, 
Nebraska; Thomas Sterling,’ South 
Dakota. 
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Wool Growing in the California Coast Range 


Bay and extending north to Ore- 

gon is a country nearly 400 miles 
from north to south and varying from 
50 to 100 miles from east to west. This 
is a partially timbered country of 
small fertile valleys and rough broken 
mountains, and the elevation varies 
from sea-level to an altitude of 4000 


epee at the San Francisco 


feet. 
In this section the woolgrowers 
handle their sheep under a system 


which is radically different from that 
practiced in other parts of the west. 
The valleys up to the 


are given 


growth of fruit, hops, grapes, etc., so 


By E. R. McCLURE 


neighboring herds, or bands as they 
are called in California, 

during the winter and 
spring is very heavy, due both to the 
large number of predatory animals and 
to the poor condition of the sheep. In 
many cases hardly a sufficient number 
of lambs are marked to make up this 
loss, 60 per cent being considered an 
extra good marking and the average 
being less than 40 per cent; although 
in the southern part of this district a 
few early lambs are produced for the 
San Francisco market. These sheep 
receive better care, therefore, a much 
higher percentage of lambs 


The loss 


are 


proved by crossing with the Rambouil- 
let until a class of very good, although 
rather small sheep which will shear 
about 6% pounds, has been produced, 
These mountain ranges were form- 
erly covered by a heavy growth of wild 
oats and alfilaria. Due to overstocking 
this has been replaced by foxtail and 
incidentally, this has cut the carrying 
capacity of the range 50 per cent. Al- 
though in the northern section where 
the coyotes have driven the ranchers 
out of the sheep business, and the 
country is now stocked with cattle, 
wild oats often grows to a height of 
three or four feet. It takes from one 
and a half to three acres 





that the sheep range 
on the rougher and 
poorer land. It is a 


common saying thatthe 
country is too rough 
for good cattle range 
and too rough to close- 
herd sheep. Conse- 
quently, with the ex- 
ception of a very few 
bands that summer in 
the National Forest, the 
sheep are permitted to 
range in large pastures 
throughout the entire 
year, and in many cases 








only gotten up twice a 
year, in March or April 
to mark the lambs and 
in May or June for shear! 
The pastures are usually an entire 
ranch of whatever size it may be, of- 
ten as much as 10,000 or 12,000 acres, 
and fenced with split redwood pickets 
driven into the ground and fastened to 
a wire extending along the top. This 
fencing occasioned a vast amount of 
work and is being gradually replaced 
by woven wire. As these fences are 
continualiy getting out of repair, the 
sheep mix more or less, especially dur- 
ing the winter months; so at mark- 
ing and shearing times the neighboring 
Ssheepmen gather for a close inspec- 
tion of ear marks, it not being un- 
usual to find strays from ten or twelve 
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marked. 

Under these conditions, naturally, 
the wool is the main consideration, and 
the wool produced is of a very good 
grade, being the highest priced wool 
grown in California and being quoted 
in the markets as Mendocino and 
Humboldt county wool. 

The shearing is done by small 
crews of shearers who go from ranch 
to ranch, each ranch being provided 
with its own shearing corral and dip- 
ping vat. The shearing was previous- 
ly done twice a year, but the fall shear- 
ing has been practically discontinued. 

The old stock of sheep were the 
Spanish Merino. These have been im- 


of this range per sheep, 
and the land is worth 
from $10 to $20 per 
acre. 

The fall rains usually 
begin in October or No- 
vember, and if it is 
warm enough the green 
feed gets a good start 
before winter. How- 
ever, if the rams are 
late the feed does not 
grow much before Feb- 
ruary. The feed dries 
during the latter part 
of May and June, and 
stock reaches _ its high- 
est condition in July, 
and at this time they often sell a few 
head of two and three year old weth- 
ers. From July on the sheep shrink 
in condition, living during the late 
summer and fall on oak and manzanita 
browse and acorns. 

As. the price of this range land has 
advanced greatly in the last few years, 
the sheep men will be compelled to 
change their methods to make the busi- 
ness profitable. By eradicating the 
predatory animals, fencing their ranges 
in small pastures and making some 
preparation for feeding in the early 
winter, they will be able to mark more 
lambs and sell some sheep or lambs 
every year. 








$5.00 
Please 








All dues for 1916 amount- 
ing to $5.00 from each 
member of the National 
Wool Growers’ Association 
were due on January Ist. 
If you have not yet paid 
please do so at once. If 
you are a sheepman and 
not a member of the As- 
sociation, your own con- 
science will urge you to 
join, we need every sheep- 


man and they need the 
Association. 
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DOCKING LAMBS 
WITH HOT IRON 


The annual meeting of the National 
Wool Growers’ Association, held at 
Salt Lake City on January 13th, 14th, 
and 15th last, was the means of bring- 
ing together some very 
speakers, whose varied subjects touch- 
ed upon every phase of vital interest 
to the sheep and wool industry ; endea- 
voring to educate, and put before the 
grower the urgent needs of the hour; 
ranging from the extermination of pre- 
datory animals to the necessity of a 
Legislative Program at the seat of 
Government, that he might better re- 
sist the influences that are working 
with as much energy against the in- 
terest of the industry there, as the ra- 
bid coyote among his flocks at home. 

Every progressive sheepman is inter- 
ested in new methods of handling 
sheep, that have by actual experience 
proved successful, as was shown at the 
convention by the interest taken in Mr. 
Ellenwood's address on the “Handling 
of Sheep in California.” Particularly 
did he touch upon the docking of lambs 
with the hot iron, and the findings of 
his experiments therefrom; his experi- 
ments, by the way, having proved so 
practical and successful that the writer, 
last spring, and contrary to the biased 
opinion of his associates, marked five 
thousands lambs with similar results 
as given by Mr. Ellenwood. 

One who has the least intuition or 
aptitude can become very proficient in 
the use of the iron; it becoming an al- 
most arbitrary matter, and under direct 
control of the operator as to _ the 
amount of blood flow after the opera- 
tion; and as the object is the saving of 
blood to the lamb, from which loss 
many die, enables it to recover and de- 
velop more rapidly. 

Time should not be considered an 
essence while executing this procedure, 
although with the exception of one ad- 
ditional assistant we marked our sev- 
eral bands on the same schedule of 
time as under the old method. It is 
needless to say that we will not return 
to the old system of docking. 

Many matters of detail, which as a 


interesting 


at last season’s high point. 
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rule give little concern, appearing for- 
eign and remote to the mind of the 
average grower, cumulate, and work 
either for or against the success of his 
operations. 

Therefore, it behooves the shepherd 
to be ever on the alert to take up the 
new methods, that have by actual test, 
given better results and drop those 
methods for which the only excuse for 
practicing is “an inclination to be a 
slave to a time worn custom.” 

G. C. WARD, California 





THE COLORADO SITUATION. 


“We expect to get at least $12.50 per 
hundredweight for our late lambs,” 
said W. A. Miner of Greeley, Colorado, 
“and owing to the advance in wool 
and pelts, they will be cheaper than 
Our stuff 
is being topped out as fast as possible 
as a large percentage of the feeders 
were northern bred and danger of put- 
ting on excessive weight exists. The 
Colorado crop will 
unperceptibly and some bare spots will 
develop late in the season.” 

“Billy” Black of St. Joe found fewer 
sheep and lambs on feed in the Arkan- 


disappear almost 


sas Valley of Colorado than last year, 
but says the deficiency is more than 
atoned for in the northern section of 
the state. “In the Fort Collins sec- 
tion, the January Movement of lambs 
to market was liberal,’ he said. “The 
stuff is being shipped out as fast as it 
gets into decent condition, the move- 
ment being accellerated by shortage ol 
hay. Some feeders overestimated theit 
hay crop and laid in more lambs than 
they were able to take care of. Al- 
falfa has gone to $10.00 per ton, an 
unusually high price as last year plen- 
ty was available at $5.00@6.00 per 
ton.” 

Colorado feeders are all making 
money as their lambs were laid in on 
a basis of $6.50@6.75 freight paid to 
“the river.” The feed bill had been 
higher than expected, but they have a 
safe margin nevertheless. Weathet 
conditions have been ideal for making 
gains. i$ 4% - 
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The Boston Wool Market ° 


YJ OOL men are agreed that the 
‘4 expected “boom” in the staple is 
really at hand. January closes 
witli a big demand for wool, not only 
from manufacturers, but also for spec- 
ulation among dealers. The final boost 
was given to the market by the way 
in which the Australian primary mar: 
kets reopened after the Holiday recess. 
Nothing like the strength shown has 
been seen, and dollar wool is no longet 
a mere possibility, in the opinion of a 
majority of the wool men in the East 
it is a probability. American buyers 
are being barred out of one market af- 
ter another, either arbitrarily by Gov- 
ernment action, or from their unwill- 
ingness or inability to meet the fierce 
competition. This latter consideration 
is especially true of the South Ameri- 
can markets, where German _ buyers 
have been operating so heavily and at 
such extreme prices that American 
buyers have been entirely out of the 
running. 

Since .the last letter, New Zealand 
has been placed under an embargo 
again, and Americans have done noth- 
ing in that Colony since January 10. 
Simultaneously with the replacing of 
the embargo lid, all the remaining sche- 
duled public sales were indefinitely 
postponed. Ostensibly the reason for 
this action was found in the lack of 
vessel room for the shipment of the 
wool, but there is more than a suspi- 
cion that the lack of American buying 
was also a determining factor. An- 
nouncement was made that only the 
wools bought at public sales prior to 
January 10 would be allowed to be 
shipped. As this left a large bulk of 
wool contracted for on the sheep’s 
back, or bought at private sale before 
that date, some of the importers were 
hard hit. According to latest advices 
from thence, the buyers on the spot are 
hoping to secure licenses to ship all 
wool bought. Fortunately for the im- 
porters, much of the wool had already 
been shipped, or was on board await- 
ing the scheduled sailing date. 

Barred out of New Zealand and 


By Our Boston CORRESPONDENT 


South American markets for various 
reasons, it was only natural that 
American buyers should turn to Aus- 
tralia for further supplies. There a 
radical change was found from the con- 
ditions existing before the Holidays. 
Bradford and Yorkshire had been hold- 
ing off expecting lower prices, though 
it would seem that the steady advance 
noted before the close in the middle of 
December might have prepared them 
for the later course of the market. Ap- 
parently the English spinners and top- 
makers were badly left, and before the 
Holidays began to show more or less 
anxiety. This was more marked at the 


Similar condi- 


were steadily rising. 
tions obtained at Melbourne, which 
opened on the same day, with similar 
wools selling on about the same basis 
as at Sydney, with good warp wools 
selling well up to 90 cents, clean land- 
ed cost. At Geelong, good 58s sold on 
the basis of 85 cents clean landed cost 
and 56s at 80 cents. 

Brisbane gave the trade a surprise 
the following week, with values higher 
than any yet quoted. This was the 
last sale for the season in that market, 
and competition was keen, especially 
from Japan and Yorkshire. Good comb- 
ing 64s sold on the basis of 83 to 88 
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THE VERMONT MERINOS IN SNOW. 


reopening of the Sydney and Mel- 
bourne markets January 17. America 
and Japan were competing strongly 
with Yorkshire for the best wools. 
Sydney opened with a poor selec- 
tion, prices being 5 to 714 per cent 
higher than before the December clos- 
ing. Good 64s warp wools sold on a 
basis, according to some cables, that 
meant a clean cost landed here of 90 
cents. Topmaking 64s to 70s sold on 
the basis of 85 cents landed and warp 
and weft wools at 75 to 80 cents. These 
high prices were maintained on other 
days. Some cables quoted values lower 
than the above, but all agreed that the 
market was very firm and that values 


cents, clean landed cost, according to 
the differing cables, with 70s short 
combing at 92 cents. Scoured wools 
sold at 29 to 34% pence, some of the 
best lots running as high as 75 cents 
clean landed cost. Melbourne’s sale 
the same week brought prices in that 
market to 91 to 92 cents for best comb- 
ing 64s, clean landed cost. 

While American buyers have been 
absolutely barred out of London lately, 
this fact has had no perceptible effect 
on values, as some lots have sold 
at figures that would mean fully a dol- ° 
lar a pound laid down here. No licenses 
have been granted for the shipment of 


wool to America for a number of 
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weeks. Everywhere the same condi- 
tions hold. Wool of all grades is ex- 
tremely firm, and constant advances 
are noted. According to some wooi 
men, “the sky is the only limit.” South 
American markets are about over for 
the season, though Americans have not 
been able to get much wool for some 
time, owing to the keen competition of 
Germany, which has been taking about 
everything in sight at any price. 

All these bullish factors have at last 
had an effect on the Boston market, 
and late in January great activity was 
noted and a sharp advance in selling 
price. Perhaps the most notable fea- 
ture of the situation is the way in 
which manufacturers have taken hold 
of the Territory wools. There has been 
a general demand for these wools, and 
all dealers with stocks from which a 
reasonable selection could be made 
have shared in the business. Particular 
mention must be made of the big vol- 
ume of wool sold by the National 
Wool Warehouse & Storage Company 
Values at last reached a level attractive 
to shippers, and several million pounds 
of wool were sold during the month by 
this concern alone. The most recent of 
these transfers included big line of 
Montana wool in the original bags at 
28 to 31 cents in the grease, or 75 to 78 
cents clean; staple Oregon at 70 to 72 
cents clean for original bag lots; fine 
staple Wyoming at 28 cents, or 78 
cents clean; half-blood clothing Wy- 
oming at 27 to 27% cents, or 73 to 75 
cents clean. Best fine and fine medium 
wools are quoted on the clean basis of 
about 72 to 73 cents, with average 
wools at around 70 cents, and New 
Mexico and Colorado at 67 to 68 cents. 

Other notable sales of Territories 
have also been made, one house selling 
a million pounds of Territory wool in 
the closing days of January, but at 
private terms. This was in the week 
ending January 26, which was one of 
the most active weeks of the whole 
season, with total sales estimated at 
8,000,000 to 10,000,000 pounds, includ- 
ing foreign. Earlier weeks were lead- 
ing up to this activity, but in the end 
the jmprovement came with a rush, 
and both buyers and sellers seem to 
have been taken by surprise. Current 
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quotations on Territory wools, clean 
basis, are 75 to 78 cents for fine staple, 
73 to 75 cents for half-blood staple, 70 
to 72 cents for three-eighths-blood 
staple, 67 to 68 cents for quarter-blood 
staple, 72 to 73 cents for fine clothing 
and 68 to 70 cents for fine medium 
clothing. 

Only secondary in interest to the 
movement in Territories was the sale 
of big lines of scoured wools, mainly 
Australian and Cape grades. Late in 
the month there was developed a big 
speculative demand from such deal- 
such dealers, while at the same time 
manufacturers were also eager buyers 
of good lots. Under the stimulus of 
this buying prices jumped from 60 to 
63 cents for Australian to 68 to 70 
cents for the best lots. At the same 
time Cape scoureds advanced from 57 
to 60 cents to 63 to 65 cents. For Aus- 
tralian wools rescoured, or scoured in 
this country, as high as 72 to 74 cents 
has been realized, where earlier in the 
month 67 to 68 cents was the best that 
could be done for equally good wools. 

Scoured Territory wools have been 
advanced to 68 cents for choice fine 
and 65 to 67 cents for average fine and 
good fine medium. There has also been 
some recovery in pulled wools of all 
grades, though most interest has been 
shown by the worsted mills in greasy 
lots, considerable wool having changed 
hands in this form. For the best ex- 
tras and fine A supers grease prices 
realized have been equivalent to 73 to 
77 cents scoured basis, while B supers 
have sold on the basis of 67 to 68 cents 
clean. Scoured pulled wools have sold 
less readily than greasy pulled, though 
advances are noted in the prices of 
Eastern pullings. Current quotations 
for these are 65 to 68 cents for A su- 
pers, 62 to 65 cents for B supers and 
50 to 55 cents for C supers, Combing 
pulled wools are quotable in the grease 
at 57 to 58 cents for fine, 55 to 56 cents 
for medium and 50 to 52 cents for low. 
Western A supers are held at 60 to 62 
cents for A super and 58 to 60 cents for 
B super, with a moderate business dur- 
ing the month on the low edge. 

Many rumors are flying about re- 
garding the beginning of contracting in 
the West, but that anything of import- 
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ance has yet been done is denied by 
those supposed to be most interested 
Dealers have been that the 
opening would show a clean landed 
cost of not over 60 to 65 cents, but in. 
dications are that the growers will in- 
sist on 6£ to 70 cents at least. Rumor 
says that 22 cents has been paid for 
fine clips in Utah, and for this up to 
28 cents for half-blood 
Triangle district. 
Fleece wools are being cleaned up 
rapidly, nearly a million pounds having 
been sold in a single week in the lat 
ter half of January. These transfers in- 
cluded Indiana half-blood combing at 
32 cents, Indiana three-eighths-blood 
combing at 35 cents, Ohio fine un 
washed clothing and baby delaine at 
29 cents, Ohio XX wool at 33 cents, 
Ohio fine unwashed delaine at 31% 
cents and 32 cents, Ohio fine washed 
delaine at 3514 to 36% cents, Ohio XX 
wool at 32 cents and fine unwashed de- 
laine at 30 cents. Some lots of choice 
wool are held off the market, the own- 
ers asking 37 cents for Ohio fine wash- 
ed delaine, and 40 cents for quarter and 
three-eighths-blood combing. 


hoping 


clips in the 


Current 
quotations, based as far as possible on 
actual sales, are 3514 to 36% cents for 


2 


fine washed delaine, 32 to 33 cents for 
X'X and above, 31 to 32 cents for fine 
unwashed delaine, 27 to 271% 
fine unwashed clothing, 35 to 36 cents 
for half-blood combing, 38 to 39 cents 
for three-eighths-blood combing, 37 to 
38 cents for quarter-blood combing, 31 
to 32 cents for half-blood clothing and 
33 to 34 cents for three-eighths-blood 
clothing. 

Heavy arrivals of foreign wool have 
again been noted, the total, according 
to the figures compiled at the Boston 
Chamber of Commerce, being far in ex- 
cess of the preceding the 
same month last year. Total arrivals 
of wool at Boston for the month of 
January were 48,421,079 pounds, in- 
cluding 10,038,906 pounds domestic 
and 38,382,173 pounds foreign. This 
compares with receipts of 17,447,084 
pounds for January, 1915, of which 13,- 
787,474 pounds were domestic and 3, 
659,610 pounds were foreign. 


cents for 


month, or 





Get us a new subscriber. 
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Address at National Wool Growers’ Convention 


RGENT appeal by Western live- 
U stock interests, and prominently 
National 
resulted 


among. them, your 


Wool Growers’ Association, 
in appropriation by the last Congress 
of $125,000, for use under direction of 
the Biological Survey of the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture in controlling 
predatory wild animals on the Nation- 
al I’orests and Public Domains. An ad- 
ditional sum of $45,000, not limited to 
use on Government lands, was also in- 
cluded in the bureau’s general appro- 
priation for economic work for inves- 
demonstrating methods 


gating and 


against these enemies of the _ stock- 
man. This appropriation, while too 


small to meet the entire needs of the 
range region of the West, is sufficient 
to establish repressive operations on a 
large scale and permits of thorough 
“feeling out” of the task. It marks 
one of the most important develop- 
ments in the stockman’s long fight for 
the safety of his flocks and is closely 
associated with all efforts for the gen- 
eral improvement of range conditions. 

The Biological Survey is that Bureau 
in the Department of Agriculture which 
specializes in the study of native ani- 
mals, and of the problems 
presented by many of In the 
past, it has given close study to the 


economic 
them. 


predatory animal problem, and has de- 
termined and published many of the 
methods now in general use in trap- 
ping, poisoning and in other ways con- 
trolling these animals. The situation 
is in many respects similar to the prob- 
lem of controlling the Prairie dog, the 
most: destructive to range lands of all 
native animals, which has aggressively 
extended its range within recent years 
to many of the best mountain pastures. 
It took several years of close study and 
experiment to determine practical 
methods for destroying these animals 
but the work has been gradully sys- 
tematized and improved, until at the 
present time the field parties of the 
3iological Survey are clearing vast 
areas of the public range of these pests 
at an average cost of less than 5. cents 


By S. E. PIPER, U. S. Biological Sarvey. 


per acre; and the methods developed 
have resulted, not only in far greater 
effectiveness, but in very great saving 
to the many ranchmen who have adopt- 
ed them, While there are many expert 
hunters and trappers working to your 
interests in destroying predatory ani- 
mals, there is still ample opportunity 
for general improvement in methods of 
trapping, den hunting, and especially 
in the more careful use of poisons. In 
my study of the operations of many 
hunters, am fully convinced that im- 
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S. E. PIPER 


provement is not only possible, 
that in most cases, it is badly needed. 
The Biological Survey is undertak- 
ing the task with full realization that 
it is confronted by a difficult and many- 
sided problem. With the idea clearly 
before it, that the stock interests desire 
from this appropriation, the greatest 
possible achievement,—the whole sub- 
ject was carefully reviewed and dis: 
cussed freely with the Forest Service, 
stock associations 
and with prominent livestock men. 
Careful and thorough consideration to 
the possibilities of applying the fund 
under some system of bounty payments 


representatives of 





resulted invariably in presenting such 
a maze of difficulties as to make such 
impracticable. Under the 
present condition of state, county, stock 
association and private bounties, it 
would be impossible to avoid duplica- 
The Department 
would have been exposed to all man- 
ner of frauds practiced by professional 
hunters and unscrupulous persons, and 
such data as could have been secured 
from the would have been so 
tainted with uncertainty as to be of lit- 
tle real value. Valuable statistical evi- 
dence, and experimental work would 
have been largely lost, and the appro- 
priation would have been quickly ex- 
hausted, and in large part wasted by 
paying for a large number of animals 
which would have been killed just as 
surely under existing bounty induce- 
ments. In the existence of 
state, stock association and _ private 
bounties precludes at the present time 
any satisfactory work by the Govern- 
ment under this system. Admitting 
that the payment of bounties has been 
the most available means up to the 
present, and that it has served to make 
stock raising on the range possible, it 
cannot be said that it has been an eco- 
nomical method. Its history is replete 
with expenditures of great sums,—fre- 
quent bankruptcy, and with fraudulent 
and near fraudulent practices. The 
tendency toward high, and ever higher 
bounties, has produced the professional 
wolf hunter, a calling followed by many 
reliable men, but by too many whose 
interests and practices are inimical to 
those of the stockman. Any man who 
liberates a female wolf or coyote from 
a trap; who fails to destroy a den of 
pups, because bounties are at the time 
exhausted; or who in any way adopts 
fraud in collecting bounties, is preying 
on you as surely as do the wolves them- 
selves. Such assertions are made with 
positive knowledge that there is a very 
general practice on the part of profes- 
sional hunters to preserve the game. 
from which they obtain good pay. 
Many cases could be stated in which 


a course 
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work 


brief, 
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the evidence is so reliable as to leave 
no room for doubt, and they. all point 
to one conclusion, i, e., that the profes- 
sional hunter is mindful of his business 
and would regret to see the eradication 
of predatory animals. The effect is 
far greater than many of you suspect. 
It is believed that except for such prac- 
tices, the big gray wolf, instead of be- 
ing the great menace he is to stockmen 
at present, would be well under con- 
trol, if not practically eradicated. 

The plan adopted by the Biological 
Survey is the straight employment, on 
a salary basis, of qualified men; and of 
training this force to a point of high ef- 
ficiency. 


The range country of the West was 
divided, rather tentatively for this 
year’s work, into nine districts, viz: 
District 1, Texas; 2, New Mexico and 
Arizona; 3, Colorado; 4, Wyoming; 5, 
Montana; 6, Utah (including that part 
of Arizona north of the Grand Can- 
yon) ; 7, Idaho; 8, Nevada and Califor- 
nia; and 9, Oregon and Washington. 

Under the supervision of an inspec- 
tor in each of these districts, as many 
hunters are employed as can be pro- 
vided for by the appropriation. Only 
such men have been engaged as could 
present recommendations from the 
Forest Service, which from extensive 
experience, named many of the best,— 
and from reliable stock interests. No 
pains have been spared in selecting the 
inspectors and they have since qualified 
for the service under Civil Service ex- 
aminations. This has resulted ina 
good start toward an excellent person- 
nel including many experienced and re- 
liable trappers and young men ambiti- 
ous to advance in the Service.’ Salar- 
ies of hunters, including the use of such 
camp equipment and horses as are 
necessary, range from $75.00 to $100.00 
per month, and in some few cases, addi- 
tional pay is given to cover forage for 
horses in localities where it is expen- 
sive. They are required to make regu- 
lar reports, and the system of supervi- 
sion is otherwise as close as is per- 
mitted by circumstances. The inspec- 
tors visit the field camps as often as 
possible, and strive in every way to 
improve the work of the hunters. All 
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of the skins are preserved according 
to directions and turned in to the in- 
spectors, and are finally forwarded to 
Washington. Some of them are select- 
ed for Museum material, for our own 
National collections, or for trading 
with foreign museums, The great bulk 
of the skins, however, is carefully 
graded and sold at public auction in 
Washington. This not only leaves no 
room for collection of bounties on these 
skins, but is capable of development to 
a point where the skins will serve to 
reduce the cost of operation by 10 to 


20 per cent. No bounty is collected 
on animals killed by Government 
hunters. 


The only chances for men to take ad- 
vantage of this system are in shirking 
work ; swelling their records with skins 
purchased or otherwise obtained, or by 
disposing of part of their catch, but 
such men will be quickly weeded out. 
It is not difficult to see that the com- 
bined experience of all of the inspec- 
tors will tend quickly toward the de- 
termination of the best methods of 
trapping, poisoning and den hunting 
and in the building up of a highly ef- 
ficient force. This force need not neces- 
sarily consist of “old trappers’”—many 
of whom have reached their limitations 
and are slow to adopt any changes in 
methods they have followed for years, 
for it is evident that under the system 
now in force, a good trapper can be 
quickly made of the right kind of 
young men, and the Service offers a 
broad field for such men, not only in 
this work, but in the control of rodent 
pests and in game protection. The or- 
ganized work by the Department is 
really apart from,—or additional to,— 
all forces now working against preda- 
tory animals. 
that an efficient force will result with- 
in a short time, and that the men will 


It is reasonably certain 


be earnest in their work, acceptable on 
your ranches, and that you will find no 
shirkers among them. Under close co- 
operation with the Forest Service, the 
rangers will continue to devote all pos- 
sible effort to the killing of predatory 
animals. 
additional force, the work of which is 


In this, you have a powerful 
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without drain on any local or state 
bounty funds. 

In brief, if there is.anything at all 
in systematized and persistent work; 
in the addition to present forces of 200, 
300 or as many trained men, with no 
purpose other than eradication of these 
animals, as the appropriation affords; 
in the improvement of methods, and the 
elimination of vicious practices, as well 
as in directing work where it is most 
needed and in wide demonstration and 
publication of the best methods deter- 
mined,—you have in this work of the 
Department, one of the most important 
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factors, if not the most important, tend- : 
ing toward the control of predatory § 
animals. These are advantages not af- § 7} 
forded under the bounty system. At By 
the end of the year, June 30th, the de- § os 


partment will not only have made a § yf, 
substantial showing in the number of 
animals killed, but will have an organ- 
ization well on the way toward the ef- 
ficiency desired. 
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Until recently opinion has been divid- 3 m 
ed on the economic status of the coy- §¢a 
ote and wild cat. Sheepmen, poultry § ht 
raisers and persons interested in game 


rotection have always been against Bto 
b 


them. On the other hand, many per- fa 
sons regard their fur value as a consid- § th 
erable item, and many farmers held to st 
the idea that they perform a great serv- §ta 
ice in destroying rabbits, ground squir- Bic 


rels, mice and other noxious rodents, §w 
while the cattleman has not experi- 
enced such heavy losses from them, to Jy 
cause him to take a very great part in Qi 
measures against them, however, the Jo, 
recent alarming spread of rabies in Ore- 9, 
gon, northern California, Nevada and yp 
southern Idaho, with the coyote mainly 
responsible for carrying this dread dis- by 
ease over long distances of uninhabit- 
ed country, has rendered such conten- 


tions of no account, and places the coy- ¥ 
ote, forever, among animals warrant- " 
ing rigid control. Efforts to check this §., 
disease have, apparently, thus far m 
proved of no avail. The most recent re- fe 
ports from Oregon and Nevada de- tt 
scribe the situation as steadily becom- sl 
ing worse. Losses in livestock in Ne- di 


vada are reported to be over 2000 head, 
and 33 human cases have been under 
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treatnient by the health authorities at 
Reno, while a large number of cases of 
fatal infection have occurred in Cali- 
fornia. A rabid coyote is entirely fear- 
less, and attacks every living thing in 
reach. The danger to persons in the 
open country, and to women and chil- 
dren in country districts is grave. 
Among a herd of cattle, he snaps at 
every head lowered:at him, and may 
infect many animals in a short time. 
The loss of 23 head of three-year-old 
beef steers from a feed lot near Winne- 
mucca, Nevada, illustrates the damage 
which may be caused to a single herd. 
The serious situation in California and 
Nevada has resulted in the application 
of all unapportioned predatory animal 
funds to that district, and 65 men are 
now working there under the Survey’s 
directions. This greatly weakens our 
predatory animal work in general, for 
unless an emergency appropriation is 
made, an additional force of hunters 
cannot be employed during the den- 
hunting season as was planned. 
Results of the Department’s preda- 
tory animal work to date hardly give 
a true indication of its possibilities, for 
the work is hardly more than well 
started. Up to December 3lst, the to- 
tal catch by 136 hunters is 1 mountain 
lion, 2 grizzlies, 2 black bears, 31 gray 
wolves, 163 wild cats and 2,386 coyotes 
Such a showing in less than three 
three months’ work by a _ raw force 
gives some indication of what may be 
expected from the trained and selected 
force which will result, ere long, from 
the system which is being followed. 
The country is everywhere over-run 
by private hunters, attracted by the 
unprecedented value of furs at the pres- 
ent time. It should be remembered 
also that the Government hunters are 
not trapping for numbers, but that they 
continue work in a given area until, it 
possible, the last coyote is taken. The 
few animals hanging about fenced pas- 
tures near ranches and about the out- 
skirts of towns are usually the most 
destructive, as well as the hardest to 
catch. It is an interesting fact, that the 
last animals taken in any locality are 
old individuals often trap-marked and 
Probably “wise” on traps. It seems 
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that much of our work must be in lo- 
cations where animals are too scarce to 
attract bounty hunters, or that we 
must take the leavings of these more 
irresponsible and faster travelling hun- 
ters. In performing work of this kind, 
we are, however, preventing greater 
loss by destroying comparatively few 
animals, than they are in destroying 
many. The animals easiest to trap are 
the young of the year, which have hard- 
ly yet become hardened sheep-killers. 
This has been strikingly illustrated in 
the fenced sheep pastures of Texas, 
but it applies with equal force else- 
where. 

In the period between October 8th 
and November 30th, our hunters in Ne- 














DO YOUR DUTY BY YOUR COMMUNITY AND 
DESTROY THE COYOTE. THESE SIX WERE 
DISPOSED OF BY THE FOREST SERVICE 


vada caught 442 coyotes, for a total 
expenditure of $2667.18, or $6.03 per 
coyote. Estimating that these October 
and November skins give clear returns 
of $2.00 each, the actual average cost 
of killing each coyote is $4.03. In this 
work, three good hunters caught 66 
coyotes ata cost of $2.44 each, and 
three poor hunters, during the same 
period, caught 6 coyotes at an average 
cost of over $24.00. You can readily 
see what raises the average. At the 
same time, it is evident that a thor- 
oughly efficient force would have 
caught coyotes at a cost comparing 
favorably with the amounts paid in 
bounties. 
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The New Mexico inspector reports 
the killing of 1 bear, 11 gray wolves, 
90 coyotes, 14 wild cats and 20 foxes 
at a cost of $1050.00. This represents 
an average cost of $7.72 per animal, but 
to the stockmen these 11 gray wolves 
will more than make up for the total 
expenditure. The same _ report adds, 
“Have one record of three wolves kill- 
ing over 100 sheep in one night, and 
one record of coyotes killing 33 sheep 
in one night.” 

The most annoying of minor prob- 
lems in the work is the stealing of traps 
and of trapped animals by independ- 
ent hunters and unscrupulous per- 
sons. It is known that a large num- 
ber of coyotes and one big gray wolf 
have been stolen from Goverment traps 
within the past month. The loss of 
traps is also very considerable. It is 
regretable that some of this work is 
done by unscrupulous sheepmen. On 
obtaining full evidence, the Depart- 
ment will vigorously prosecute such 
thieves, but under the circumstances, 
it is a hard matter to handle satisfae- 
torily. 

Livestock men, generally, are in po- 
sition to render valuable assistance to 
this work. In many cases you can con- 
veniently accommodate hunters and 
help in other ways to encourage them 
in this work. You can make it plain 
to herders and to others that Govern- 
ment traps are not “fair game.” It is 
especially desired that you advise the 
inspector of any hunter not performing 
his full duty. Accurate information ot 
predatory animal conditions on your 
ranges will also be valuable and fully 
appreciated. 

Payment of bounties has been chief- 
ly relied upon to control predatory ani- 
mals. This method has presented the 
least difficulty and, apparently, could 
be administered without much supervi- 
sion. It cannot be maintained that it 
has been the most economical method 
—or that it has thus far made any great 
progress in eradicating the animals. In 
the main, it has been a slovenly, loose- 
ly conducted system in which fraud 
and vicious practice has had full play. 

We are all aware of the great diffi- 
culties in replacing it at the present 
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time, but it is high time that more 
business-like and more economical 
methods be adopted. Perhaps the 


greatest difficulty is in the lack of uni- 
ty and full co-operation among live- 
stock men themselves. It is believed 
by many that far better results would 
be obtained from a direct appropriation 
to be used in co-operation with the 
Government work. If, however, boun- 
ties must be relied upqn, great improve- 
ments are necessary, and the greatest 
one possible will be in establishing 
throughout the Western states, a sys- 
tem of uniform payments and of uni- 
form marking which shall permit of no 
duplication in payments. Private ranch- 
men and stockmen would do far better 
to employ reliable men outright or to 
pay them small retaining salaries, with 
extra compensation for the animals 
killed by them, but in the right pub- 
lic spirit, the skins of such animals 
should be regarded as fully paid for, 
and should be so marked to prevent 
further collection of bounties. It is 
regrettable that so few owners make 
any attempt to conserve, state or other 
bounty funds. 





WEST VIRGINIA AS 
A SHEEP COUNTRY 


West Virginia is one of the small 
sisters of the Union, being less than 
one-third as large as Utah, and only 
on-sixth as large as Montana. But 
she has more sheep per thousand of 
her population than any other state 
east of South Dakota, and more sheep 
per square mile than any other state 
east of the Mississippi River except her 
next door neighbor—Ohio. The wv. 5S. 
Government estimate shows that she 
had 13,000 more fleeces in 1915 than in 
1914, a greater increase than any other 
state east of Texas. 

All this is in spite of the fact that the 
energies and money of the people are 
mainly engaged in manufacturing, min- 
ing and lumbering. 

More nails are made in West Vir- 
ginia than in all the rest of the United 
States, it is one of our greatest coal 
states and has been engaged in de- 
nuding its forests at a very rapid rate. 
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The lumber business has been carried 
on very extensively in the best sheep 
sections of the state, for big trees grow 
only where the land is rich. Sheep 
have been kept merely as a side line, 
but the vast area from which the for- 
ests are rapidly vanishing are capable 
of carrying ten times as many sheep 
as the state now has. 

There are three classes of land in 
West Virginia well adapted to sheep. 
First the ranges in the mountains 
where the timber is not large and where 
the wild vetches and other weeds fur- 
nish a succulent forage for sheep from 
May till September. When I was a 
boy I used to shepherd a flock of sheep 
each summer in the mountains where 
they never tasted grass from May till 
September. The lambs went to mar- 
ket from the range fat and free from 
stomach forms and other parasites. 
These lambs made ideal feeders. These 
ranges belong for the most part to 
large lumber companies who will lease 
for taxes in some cases, and for a little 
more in others. 

Second there are the cut over lands 
where the big trees grew, most of this 
land when cleared will come naturally 
to blue grass. This land can be bought 
for from $5.00 to $10.00 an acre and has 
vast possibilities for the sheep indus- 
try if properly handled. 

Third, there are the fenced blue 
grass pastures which make fine win- 
tering grounds. We used to run our 
sheep on the pastures from September 
till May when they went back to the 
mountain ranges. The ewes were bred 
on the pastures and they dropped theit 
lambs there in April and May. 

We have one pasture now of 400 
acres at an altitude of 4000 feet that is 
often covered a good part of the win- 
ter with snow. We grazed cattle, 
horses, and a band of Hampshire ewes 
and lambs there last summer. The 
deputy sheriff of the county offered us 
20 cents a head for sheep per month to 
to run on this pasture from November 
till April. He took the risk of pasture 
being covered with snow part of the 
time, but the winter has been open and 
the sheep have come to February prac- 
tically without feed. This country is 
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well adapted to the clovers, all kinds 
of roots, kale, cabbage, and rape thrive, 

Our sheep have been fed a little 
sound corn, but we have been able to 
get them to eat, but little roughness so 
far. The ewes that will yean in Feb- 
ruary have been fed a little cotton cake 
and sweedes since January first. 

Our neighbor has fed nothing but 
soy bean silage om the sod once a day 
and is delighted with the results. 

The natives have been doing well 
with sheep as a side line and we would 
be glad to welcome some real sheep- 
men who will make of them a business, 
West Virginia tops the wool market; 
we got 35 cents for our entire clip last 
June, and we are near enough to the 
Eastern markets to get almost Chica- 
go prices at home. 

H. W. McLAUGHLIN, 

West Virginia. 


Raphine, 





SHEEP IN ARIZONA. 





We find by scrutinizing the local 
conditions here, that the 
better condition now than at this time 
last year. Sheep are generally winter 
ing quite well without feed. 
tather high in this section and there are 
no feeders, but we are coming to the 
conclusion that feeding the old ewes 
would no doubt pay. Hay here is worth 
about $17 a ton, and the price together 
with the freighting it to any of the 
sheep ranches in the mountains, would 
make expensive feed. 


range is if 


Feed is 


Coyotes bother very little in the 
mountains, but some of the ranchmen 
are beginning to put out poison and 
Mr. A. W. Wilson was in our office 
today, remarking that he had killed a 
great many coyotes with his poison 
baits, which he had put out from time 
to time and thought that he would be 
well repaid for his trouble. The writer 
has seen some of the sheep on the dif 
ferent ranches and thinks the wool crop 
from each individual sheep will be 
light, but thinks the quality will be 
good. We have a few more sheep if 
this locality than last year. I am glad 
to write advising of conditions in this 
section, 

J. W. ANGLE, Arizona 
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[ HAS COME TO OUR ATTENTION THAT SOME 
MANUFACTURERS ARE PUTTING OUT’A VERY IN- 
FERIOR GRADE ‘OF PAPER FLEECE TWINE. THIS 
TWINE HAS NOT HALF THE YARDAGE, THE STRENGTH, 
OR THE PLIABILITY OF OUR "STERLING SINGLE PLY," 
AND "VERYBEST FOUR PLY" TWINES. TOGET ABSOLUTE 
SATISFACTION, DEMAND THE "STERLING" OR "VERYBEST". 
ON EACH HANK OF THE "VERYBEST," THERE JS A BLUE 
TAG, AND ON EACH HANK OF THE "STERLING," THERE 
IS A RED TAG, AS SHOWN BELOW. IN NO OTHER 
TWINES WILL BE FOUND THE SAME DEGREE OF SATIS- 
FACTION. IF THE HANKS DO NOT HAVE THESE TAGS, 
THEY ARE NOT GENUINE FLEECE TWINES, AND SHOULD 
BE REJECTED 
DISTRIBUTORS 


AMES-HARRIS-NEVILLE CO. 
PORTLAND, SAN FRANCISCO, SALT LAKE 
WwWwWV 


NORTHERN BAG CO. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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SOLE MANUFACTURERS 


WORTENDYKE MFG. CO. 








“STERLING SINGLE PLY” 
PAPER FLEECE TWINE. 


No particles to come off. Easy on 


“FOUR PLY VERYBEST” 
PAPER FLEECE TWINE. 








Recommended by all Woo! Associa- 


ns an s the hands. 
its use wi get! for you an z ee RICHMOND, V A, Fora better Twine, try our Four 
Manufactured only by Manufactured only by 
WORTENDYKE MFG. CO. WORTENDYKE MFG. CO. 


U. S.A. 


RICHMOND, VA. 
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Do Your Shearing with § 


Take the wool off evenly and quickly. Get a long even 
buyers. 


Any of the Stewart machines shown here 





For Flocks up to 200 


$11.50 


with four 
sets of 
combs 
and 
cutters 





Stewart No. 9 Hand Operated Machine 
Ball Bearing 


This machine has a_ sub- 
stantial fly wheel enclosed in 
the gear case. That facili- 
tates the easy turning. The 
gears are all cut (not cast) 
from the solid steel bar and 
are file hard. They are en- 
closed, protected and run in 
oil. Every point of friction 
is fitted with ball bearings. 
That contributes much to the 
easy running and long life 
of the machine. The shear- 
ing head is also ball bearing 
throughout. 


ship C. O. D. for balance, or 
remit in full, as you prefer. 
If the machine doesn’t please 
you in every way, return it 
inside 30 days and we will 
send your money back, includ- 
ing transportation charges. 
3I1f you haven't sheared yet, 
send for one of these ma- 
chines today and see what real 
satisfaction there is in this 
splendid machine. 


The price all complete as de- 
scribed is only $11.50, which 
includes four sets of knives. 








Stewart Little Major Shearing Machine 


This illustrates the Stewart 
Little Major Gasoline Motor 
equipped with our attach- 
ment for shearing sheep and 
goats. The shear can be 
started or stopped, connected 
or disconnected while motor 
runs. <A _ stout spring on 
clutch bracket either holds or 
releases clutch—just a pull 
of the first section of tubing 
outward, or push inward by 
shearer. Fitted with latest 
No. 12 Stewart shear. 


As a complete single power 
unit—warranted to clip any 
wool or mohair grown—the 
Stewart Little Major Sheep 
and Goat Shearing Machine 
fills a long felt want among 
those owners who consider 
hand power machines inade- 
quate for their bands, and 
who have no available en- 
gine to spare for driving a 
power machine. It is also a 
boon for the custom shearer 
by reason of its simplicity 
and light weight—90 pounds. 


Price, complete as shown 
with battery without table, 
f. o. b. Chicago........$50.00 


With high tension mag- 
I vias hc RAL Aste 68 Gacriwe a $60.00 


For Flocks from 200 to 1500 


ne 
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What Users Say <c 


McAndrews (via.Mack), Col., July 20, 1914. 

In 1909 I installed a new Stewart Machine 
sheep shearing plant consisting of only six 
machines, and have since then enlarged it 
to a fifteen machine plant. After five years’ 
experience with the plant I am pleased ta 
state that the Stewart Sheep Shearing Ma- 
speugt’ has proven satisfactory in every re- 

ect. 


R. A. TANNEY. 


Winfield, Iowa, Aug. 6, 1914. 
The Sheep Shearing Machine No. 9 with 
— clipper attachment is all that it coula 
e. 


Joliet, Ill.,. July 14, 1914. 
We now have our shearing plant equipped 
with eight Stewart Machines, which are uni- 


Send your order now for a machine suital® 


formly giving good service. The perfection 
of the New Stewart Machine has placed the 
responsibility for the quality and quantity 
of work done entirely upon the operator. 
We could not ask more from them. 
MILLSDALE SHEEP FEEDING YARDS, 
A. J. MILLS, Manager. 


Farwell, Mich. 
I am well pleased with your machine and 
think it a great labor saving device, besides 
doing a great deal better work than can be 


done by hand. 
J. L, LITTLEFIELD. 


Hansell, Ia., August 12, 1914. 
Have used one of your power machines 
for three years. It is all one could expect 
in its line. WM. R. HELD. 


Farmington, N. H., July 14 

I am very much pleased with thé 
art Sheep Shearing Machine which I pl 
ed from you about three years ago. il 
good work and I found it will do @ 
you claim. FRANK H. DOW 


Los Banos, Cal., July 25,1 

I have tried your Little Wonder 
Shearing Machine and it is proving vé@ 
isfactory, You will please ship me 
one just the same kind. Please ship 

as possible. I want to use it right @ 

Ww. W. WR 


Darlington, Wis., July 15, 

We have used your Stewart Sheep3 
ing Machine for several years and belt 
other machine could do better work 


Chicago F'lexible Shaft Company 
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.b and Comfort This Y ear 


enhat will bring the most from 
Order Now. 


re it for you. 











ne ewart Little Wonder Power Shearing Outfit 
For Flocks from 1500 to 5000 


is an exceptionally 
power outfit for own- 
flocks ranging from 
5000. It consists of a 3 
de. two-horse power 
le type, gasoline 







1500 









For the Large Flock Owner 






The Stewart Enclesed Cut 
Gear Power Shearing 
Machine 





two Stewart shears, 
orking independently, 
grinder. The whole 
mined in one machine 
n be easily moved 
om place to place by 
en, or carried in a 
It is just the thing > 
shearers who wish to 

about from flock to 
luring the shearing 

























. Price. 
i “Little Won- 


This illustration shows 
a single Stewart overhead 
type, enclosed cut gear 
machine. Any number of 
these may be operated on 
one line shaft. 

Every moving part is 
securely enclosed in a 
metal case where it runs 
in oil protected from dust 
and dirt. 

This machine runs ab- 
solutely without thrust. 
The action is positive and 













Write 
special catalog 
and prices on 
complete 
plants. 











Mincluding en- 

two. shears, 

batteries, 

, tanks and 

i if. 518; paid $100.00 

/ Combs at 50 
h 





ey 


WEstewart “Little Won #™ 


bent if desired at an" 
hal cost of $10.00 to 
ist. 












ite for catalog of this and other power Shearing Machines. 











r © 
uly 14,1§@" well satisfied with our investment; 
ith the@the Stewart way is the only way 
ich I pt would permit our sheep to be shorn. 
ago. Iialso now using your horse clipper at- 
11 do ait which more than paid for itself 
Hq. DOWapear. 
1s 2a GEO. D. PARKINSON & SON. 
ily 26, 
Vonder Langlois, Ore., July 16, 1914 
ying vém™ve used your Little "Wonder Sheep 
p me Machine for five successive years, 
» ship ita complete success. No man who 
right #@@P to shear can make a mistake ir. 
.. WRitgone of the Stewart Sheep Shearing 
| Iam putting in a water work to 
ly 15, Mfith I would like you to send me 


Sheep line shaft and all that I would 


nd bela running four of the Stewart shears as new yet. The machine shears clean and 

r work E. B. SYPHER. runs easy. I had never seen a machine work 

= 

ita flock or write for new 1915 Catalogue 


art Machines: 





there is no lost motion. 

No friction. wheels to 
slip or leather to get oil 
soaked or spongy. 

Runs on slow line shaft 
with speed of about 450 
revolutions per minute. 

Price per unit, $50.00: 



















Monticello, Ill., August 1, 1914. 
The “Little Wonder” Stewart Sheep Shear- 
ing Machine is truly a little wonder. Plenty 
of power, speed and a splendid machine. 
ANK O. DILATUSH. 


Sterling City, Tex., July 28, 1914. 
Some time ago I purchased a Stewart 
Sheep Shearing Machine from you and used 
it for two seasons, and its work was entire- 
ly satisfactory. I think the machine the best 


I have ever seen, 
A. A. GAMBLE. 
Carpenter, S. D., July 8, 1914. 


I have used a Stewart No. 9 Shearing Ma- 
chine for four years and it works as good 


596 LaSalle Avenue 


until I got this one and can shear a sheep 
in four minutes now. 
W. L. MERRIMAN. 


Fowlerville, Mich., July 26, 1914. 

I have used one of your Little Wonder 
Shearing Machines for five seasons and there 
is no better, I shear thousands of sheep 
every year. After shearing I use my engine 


for pumping water. 
WM, WENDEL, 


Breedlove, W. V., July 15, 1914. 
We bought one of your Stewart Sheep 
Shearing Machines about three years ago. We 
like it; runs easy, and does good a We 
have never seen its equal anywher 
JACOB AND JULIUS SLAUBAUGH, 


CHICAGO 
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Is'It Cooper's? 





Sheepmen the world over have learned the value of this word Cooper’s 

—it stands for quality, reliability and certainty. If it’s Cooper’s— it’s 

good. No need to ask for further details—but do make sure z¢ 2s 
Cooper’s. 


Standard Products for Sheepmen made by Cooper 








¢ 


“THE ONLY PAINT THAT/SCOURED PERFECTLY” 


Wyoming Experiment /[ Station Bulletin a5 





The Australian Branding Liquid. 
The only brand that 
scours out. 





Standard of the World for 70 pears. 
Kills all ticks with single dipping. 





That “Better” Liquid Dip. 
The official disinfectant of many state fairs. Concentrated—Effective—Cheap. 


COOPER'S SERVICE BUREAU publications comprise many very .informative and 
valuable booklets, etc., which every sheepman should have. Send for 
particulars of how to procure these excellent books free. 


WM. COOPER & NEPHEWS 


152-154 W. Huron Street CHICAGO, ILL. 
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WOOL SELLING RAPIDLY. 





It is estimated that during the month 
of February approximately 4,000,000 
pounds of wool have been contracted in 
the states of Utah, Idaho, southern 
Montana and Nevada. In addition to 
the wool already sold, offers have been 
made for most of the desirable clips in 
the sections mentioned. Up to the 
present time, 28 cents is the highest 
price that we know of being paid for 
crossbred wool, but several clips have 
been taken under advisement on a 30- 
cent basis. In a general way, the fine 
wools are selling about 2 cents per 
pound higher than they did last year, 
while crossbred clips have been bought 
at as much as 3 cents per pound higher 
than last year’s prices. There seems 
to be a very active demand for wool, 
and we anticipate that within the next 
thirty days a considerable -volume of 
territory wools will have been contract- 
ed at better prices than were paid last 
year. 





THE GRAZING 
HOMESTEAD BILL 





Those who attended the last conven- 
tion of the National Wool Growers’ 
Association recall the discussion at 
that meeting regarding the one section 
homestead bill then pending before the 
Senate; having passed the House and 
being. recommended for passage by the 
Public Land Committee of the Senate. 
The National Wool Growers’ Conven- 
tion appointed a committee to meet 
with the American National Livestock 
Association at El Paso, Texas, and out- 


line a definite policy fof all western 
livestock producers regarding the pub- 
lic domain. The National Woot 
Growers’ Association sent a com- 
mittee to El Paso consisting of 
M. I. Powers, Flagstaff, Arizona, 
Dr. J. M. Wilson, Douglas, Wy- 
oming, H. C, Wood, Spencer, Idaho, E. 
O. Selway, Dillon, Montana, and M. 
K. Parson, Salt Lake City, Utah. These 
gentlemen all attended the El Paso 
meeting where they conferred with a 
like committee appointed by the 
American National Livestock Associa- 
tion. These committees agreed that 
before any more land legislation 
be enacted, Congress should provide 
for a careful classification of the pub- 
lic domain to determine how it should 
be disposed of to meet the best inter- 
est of public welfare. In the absence 
of such classification they were oppos- 
ed to a one section homestead law, 
but if Congress insisted on the imme- 
diate passage of such a law certain 
amendments must be made to the ex- 
isting bill in order to prevent whole- 
sale speculation in homesteads and to 
prevent as far as possible unnecessary 
injury to existing livestock interests. 
This joint committee decided to send 
a committee from each Association to 
Washington to present their argu- 
ments to the Public Lands Committee 
of the Senate. A public hearing was 
therefore arranged for February 4 and 
5. The National Wool Growers’ As- 
sociation sent to this hearing Roscoe 
Wood, Douglas Wyoming; -Crawford 
Moore, Boise, Idaho; Hugh -Sproat, 
Mayfield, Idaho, and S. W. McClure, of 
Salt Lake City, Utah. The American 
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National Livestock Association sent E. 
H. Crabb, Flagstaff, Arizona; A. E. 
De Ricqles, Denver, Colorado; A. R. 
Modisette, Rushville, Nebraska;. J. C. 
Underwood, Underwood, Wyoming, 
and T. W. Tomlinson, Denver, Colo- 
rado. 

All of the above gentlemne appeared 
before the committee and testified re- 
garding this 640-acre homestead bill. 
They were given a very respectful 
hearing by the Public Lands Commit- 
tee and the Senators took great in- 
terest in the subject and evinced a sin- 
cere desire to study this public land 
question in all its phases. Anyone de- 
siring a copy of the evidence submitted 
by the stockmen may obtain it by ad- 
dressing the Senate Public Lands Com- 
mittee and asking for the hearings on 
the Stock Raisgng Homestead bill. 

At the time of going to press no re- 
port has been made on this bill and we 
are unable to say what action may be 
taken. In the meantime every stock- 
man should write his Senators and tell 
them what he thinks of this one sec- 
tion homestead bill. 

At this time James H. Moyle of Utah 
is in Washington in connection with 
this legislation arid others will be sent 
as occasion demands. 





CONFERENCE ON 
DISINFECTING CARS 





Under orders of different states, as 
well as the Federal Government, it is 
now necessary to disinfect large num- 
bers of stock cars. Since June, the rail- 
roads have been charging shippers $4.00 
for disinfecting double decks and $2.56 
for disinfecting single decks. These 
charges seemed unreasonably high and 
in Chicago on October 16th a represen- 
tative of the National Wool Growers’ 
Association and the Secretary of the 
American National Livestock Associa- 
tion suggested to the railroads that a 
conference between shippers and rail- 


roads be held to fix a more rea- 
sonable charge for disinfecting 
stock cars. Such a conference was 
held in Chicago on February 15th 


and attended by many representatives 
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of the railroad as well as representa- 
tives of livestock organizations. 


After considerable discussion, it was 
finally agreed that the charge for single 
decks should be $1.50 and for double 
decks $2.00. The railroads accepted 
this agreement with the reservation 
that it was acceptable to certain state 
commissions that already had this mat- 
ter under consideration. We hope to 
be able to announce within the next 
few weeks that this tentative agree- 
ment has been accepted by all concern- 
ed for it means a reduction on single 
decks of $1.00 and $2.00 on double 
decks. 





THE PUBLIC LAND QUESTION. 





Congress is again egdeavoring to 
legislate for the disposed of the remain- 
ing public domain. That area has 
dwindled from 2,000,000,000 acres to a 
scant 275,000,000 acres. That which 
remains has been picked over and over 
for half a century, and it is a fair in- 
ference that it is mighty poor 
land and fit only for grazing in 
connection with National Forests 
or deeded land. Poar as these re- 
maining lands may be they help to 
support an enormous livestock indus- 
try and if devoted to any other purpose 


will become worthless. Unfortunate- 
ly on these western lands _ livestock 
must be handled in comparatively 


large holdings in order to return a pro- 
fit. Congress considers the home- 
steader the most important individual 
in the world regardless of the fact that 
Western stockmen are today produc- 
ing most of the prosperity in Western 
states, The remaining public domain 
from the standpoint of public welfare 
or state welfare could be put to no 
higher use than that which is being 
made of it today, but this fact will not 
prevent Congress from enacting legis- 
lation that will seek to displace the 
range stockman. A one section home- 
stead bill will settle millions of acres 
of these public lands but it will not 
give one settler out of every hundred 
an opportunity to make a living. Such 
a settler will be a liability rather than 
an asset to the community. 
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If Congress was a business institu- 
tion, it would pass legislation provid- 
ing for a careful classification of the re- 
maining public domain. With the in- 
formation at hand that such a classifi- 
cation would give, it would enable 
Congress to dispose of these lands in 
an intelligent manner. If it were then 
desired that these lands be homestead- 
ed Congress would know how much 
would be required to support a family 
and in many cases that would be ten 
sections. In advance of classification 
any homestead legislation will simply 
result in driving the stockman off the 
range and putting no one in his place 
who can become a producer. 

The one section homestead proposal 
is an economic wrong that will bring 
disaster to other Western industries 
beside that of stock raising. And this 
is all to be done in the name of the 
homesteader, an elusive individual liv- 
ing in Florida or North Carolina or in 
some foreign country; he is to be 
placed upon the land and the stockmen 
who live in the West are invited to go 
elsewhere. 





THE RAM SALE. 

Readers of this paper know of the 
arrangements made last year for a 
great ram sale in Salt Lake City early 
in September and that such sale was 
declared off on account of danger of 
foot and mouth disease. There is every 
assurance that this disease is now 
either exterminated or will be before 
spring. The National Wool Growers’ 
Association is, therefore, proceeding to 
make arrangements for a great ram 
sale and ram show for the first week 
in September of this year. In the next 
issued of this paper we hope to make 
definite announcements. 





$5.00 PLEASE. 





All dues for 1916 amounting to $5.00 
from each member of the National 
Wool Growers’ Association were due 
on January first. If you have not yet 
paid, please do so at once. If you are 
a sheepman and not a member of the 
Association, your own conscience will 
urge you to join. We need every sheep- 
man and they need the Association. 
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THE DEATH OF R. A. JACKSON. 





We have been advised that on Janu- 
ary 29 R. A. Jackson of Dayton, Wash- 
ington, died after a short illness. Mr. 
Jackson was long a prominent breeder 
of Rambouillets and was president of 
the American Rambouillet Breeders’ 
Association. He was one of the first 
men to take up the breeding of pure- 
bred sheep in eastern Washington and 
had always taken an active interest 
in the welfare of western sheep hus- 
bandry. He was a man of sterling 
character and fair dealing and enjoyed 
the esteem of all who knew him, the 
kind of man who cannot well be 
spared. 





FROM WESTERN MONTANA. 





We don’t use range in this part in 
winter. We figure on feeding three 
months, that is from January Ist, to 
April lst, or about that time. 

Sheep are wintering very well here 
for the cold January we have had. We 
have had the coldest January we have 
had in years, all the sheep are on feed 
here, but I don’t think there are any be- 
ing fed for mutton. 

There are quite a few coyotes being 
killed, but there are plenty here still. I 
don’t think there will be any fewer coy- 
otes until the stockmen put a special 
bounty on them. 

The outlook is good for the next 
wool crop as the sheep came on feed 
in good condition, and are being well 
fed, but the high prices last fall cut 
the bands of sheep down quite a bit; 
there will be less wool in this section 
by about 30,000 pounds. 

I am of the opinion that if we could 
get herders to use the dogs less, we 
would have fewer losses and _ better 
lambs and sheep. I notice that when 
we have a herder with a fat dog, his 
sheep are generally fat too. 

Hay in the stack was worth $6.00 per 
ton, but if this cold weather continues, 
it will be very scarce. 

I appreciate the National Wool 
Grower very much and think. every 
sheepman ought to take it. 

W. L. McINTOSH, Montana. 
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Wool Growing In Australia 


By R. H. HARROWELL 


‘‘HANDLING WOOL” 


S the readers .f the National 
A Wool Growei_ will perhaps 

have gathered i am greatly in- 
terested in the controversy that is tak- 
ing place in the United States on the 
subject of classing wool. I think I 
can truly claim that in all matters con- 
cerning sheep and wool I place the 
growers’ interest as a first considera- 
tion. It is not all beer and skittles 
growing wool, and when the accounts 
are balanced at the end of the year 
the margin in favor of the woolgrower 
is not always as big as it might be. 
I therefore approach all 
sheep problems from the aspect that 
tends to in- 


wool and 


tion as Australia is doing. 

I have in previous issues outlined 
Australian methods of preparing wool 
for market, and I. have also endeavored 
to explain how the classing of fleeces 
has come to be the coping stone of 
sheep management, and that instead 
of being on the decrease wool classing 
is on the increase, and is a science that 
is yearly requiring, and 
more attention. As far as I can gath- 
er a wrong impression of the situation 
in Australia has been caused in the 
United States by the use of extracts 
from Dalgety & Company’s last annual 
Review. I have perused those extracts 


receiving 


in the get-up of station clips, we find 
there is a growing tendency, especial- 
ly amongst the younger generation of 
classers to make too many lots,. in 
other words to over-class.” This is 
what Dalgety & Co. say on the sub- 
ject, and I have also been permitted to 
read letters from the leading wool 
firms in Queensland, N. S. W., Vic- 
toria and South Australia on the same 
subject and they all absolutely refute 
the rumors that have been set on foot 
in America. Many of them express 
surprise and indignation that such 
misrepresentation has been caused, and 
American sheep owners will shortly 
have an op- 





crease the 
margin of 
profit for 
the grower 
and so es- 
tablish him 
more firmly 
on the soil, 
and encour- 
age him 
to progress. 
And on 
this great 
subject of 
preparing 
wool for 
market I 
would like 
it to be 
clearly understood that I approach it 
purely from the grower’s standpoint. 
I have for many years had unique op- 
portunities of studying the wool indus- 
try of Australia and I feel that I can 
do no greater service as Australian 
correspondent to the National Wool 
Grower than hand on to its readers 
the sum total of Australian experience 
in matters pertaining to sheep and 
wool. I do not by any means desire 
to force Australian methods or my 
views upon American woolgrowers, 
but it must be of some value to them 
to be kept accurately informed of what 
acountry with such a wool reputa- 








HAULING WOOL IN AUSTRALIA. 


that the editor attached to my article 
appearing in the April issue of the Na- 
tional Wool Grower, and I do not hesi- 
tate to say that the extracts in ques- 
tion create an impression that was 
never intended by Dalgety & Co. 

I have been permitted to peruse a 
letter from Dalgety & Co., Melbourne, 
dated June 3, 1915, in regard to the re- 
ports gaining ground in America that 
wool classing is being abolished in 
Australia and that wool firms are rec- 
ommending its disuse, and the letter 
reads: “This assertion is diametrical- 
ly opposite to the facts of the case, for 
instead of there being any falling off 


portunity of 
reading for 
them selves 
the full text 
of the let- 
ters from 
these high 
authorities 
in the Aus- 
tralian 
wool busi- 
ness. If 
your editor 
desires it I 
could em- 
body in fu- 
ture. arti- 
cles, state- 
ments from 
Australia’s leading wool firms, wool 
buyers and pastoralists, all proving the 
error of the assertion that classing is 
being abandoned in Australia. 

Any of the American wool buyers 
operating in any of the Australian 
wool markets would, I feel sure, readi- 
ly deny these false reports. 

Looking at the controversy broadly, 
I cannot help thinking the objection 
that pertains in Australia to over- 
classing is being misconstrued into an 
objection to classing in a general way. 
There is a decided objection to over- 
classing, that is splitting small clips 
up into too many lots, but that is a 
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very different thing to classing on sane 
lines. It is, for instance, unquestion- 
ably desirable to paint a house two or 
even three colors, but it would be dis- 
tinctly unreasonable and undesirable 
to paint it a great variety of colors. 
Now because one would condemn the 
practice of painting one’s house a va- 
riety of colors it is no argument 
against the wisdom of painting his 
house in a rational manner. Extremes 
of anything are to be avoided, and so 
it is with wool classing. To sort the 
wool in a rational manner, according 
to the size and nature of the clip is 
eminently desirable while to chop it 
up into too many small lots is most 
undesirable. 

There is just one other aspect of the 
matter I would like American wool 
growers to consider. They are being 
asked to adopt new methods, and to 
get their clips up for market on lines 
similar to those pertaining in Austra- 
lia. Many will no doubt hold back and 
pursue their old methods, but there 
will be some who will see the light of 
progress in this matter of preparing 
wool for market.. Now I would utter 
a word of warning against these en- 
terprising growers becoming disheart- 
ened if their new methods do not meet 
with immediate appreciation by the 
buyers. The editor of the National 
Wool Grower has informed me that 
some American wool got up on most 
modern Australian lines has _ been 
placed upon the market and ‘bat it 
realized no more than the unclassed 
American clips realized. Now I would 
say, in the light of Australian and 
South African experience, that such a 
thing was only to be expected, and it 
will recur until such clips become bet- 
ter known, or until classing becomes 
more general. Any well classed Amer- 
ican clips, will, for perhaps several 
years to come, have to face a ring of 
prejudiced buyers, and the fact that 
they meet with no better results than 
the jumbled unclassed clips is clear 
proof that, for the moment, there is a 
preponderance of dealers, who make 
profit out of the difference between 
classed and unclassed wools, and who 
are not at all likely to cut their own 
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throats by encouraging growers to do 
their own classing. Now it just re- 
quires common sense to understand 
why this is so. The same position had 
to be faced in Aystralia in the dark 
old days, and South African growers 
are at this moment fighting clear of 
the same trouble. 

One or two American woolgrowers 
adopting modern methods of preparing 
wool for market will have very little 
effect upon the situation, because the 
conditions under which the wool is 
now marketed in the States would be 
too strong for them. But let a large 
number of American woolgrowers put 
up their wool in a careful manner and 
offer it by auction and then a change 
would come over the scene. Instead 
of the grower being at the mercy of the 
dealers he would attract the direct rep- 
resentatives of the manufacturers, and 
then competition would soon puta 
value on his wool that would clearly 
show him the wisdom of classing. 

Woolgrowers in America should 
carefully consider the difference be- 
tween a dealer and a manufactvrer’s 
representative. They should realize 
that the dealer lives and waxes fat 
upon the margin between what he pays 
the grower for the wool and what he 
gets from the manufacturer for it. The 
grower should endeavor to get paid 
the manufacturer’s valuation of his 
wool—not the dealer’s. The only way 
in which he can get the manufacturer’s 
valuation is for him to class his clip 
in a proper manner and eliminate the 
dealer. Instead of encouraging the 
manufacturers’ representatives to treat 
with the dealer the growers should en- 
deavor to get the manufacturers’ rep- 
resentatives to deal direct with them- 
selves—and they would soon appreciate 
the value of careful classing. The 
manufacturer after all is the final ar- 
biter as regards the value of raw wool. 
He pays the. maximum price for the 
raw product and it should be the 
grower’s endeavor to get that maxi- 
mum price. He can only do it by en- 
couraging competition among manu- 
facturers’ representatives, and by elim- 
inating he dealer. Directly a number 
of well classed American clips become 
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known upon the American market, 
they will attract the attention of man- 


ufacturers’ representatives. ‘This class 


.of buyers is not likely to stand by and 


see a well classed clip knocked down 
at the dealer’s value of an unclassed 
clip, so he will compete for it and such 
competition soon will take it out of the 
dealer’s hands. A few years of this 
sort of thing would revolutionize the 
American wool industry and bring 
greater returns to the woolgrower. 
Australia and New Zealand are mag- 
nificent proofs of this, and I guarantee 
that if classed and unclassed clips 
from the United States were offered 
at any Australian wool selling center 
the difference in results obtained would 
astound the respective growers. The 
unclassed clips would be pence pet 
pound below the classed clips, other 
things being equal. 

Therefore, in conclusion, I would 
say that if the maiden efforts of Amer 
ican woolgrowers to class their clips 
do not meet with 
there is no reason to be discouraged, 
because it could not very well be oth 
erwise, and it .is no argument against 
the wisdom of classing. It is quite the 
reverse. It is proof positive that the 
wool market is controlled by the wrong 
class of buyer, a class that stands be: 
tween the grower and the full value of 
his wool. 


immediate results 


The fact that well classed clips bring 
no more in American markets than un- 
classed clips is no proof at all that 
classing does not pay the grower, the 
real test would be to offer the same 
clips in Australian centers, or in Low 
con, where growers get the benefit ol 
competition between 
and not between dealers. In South 
Africa the position confronted 
growers then as now confronts grow 
ers in the United States. Before South 
African sheep farmers adopted propef 
methods of classing and _ preparing 


manufacturers 


same 
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their clips for market, they were if 
the hands of the dealers! After the 
Boer war, however, the sheep industry 
was revolutionized and Australiat 
sheep and wool experts were employ 
ed to teach the farmers the right way 
to class their clips. At first disappoint 
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ments were experienced, because the 
dassed clips realized no more than the 
unclassed, but eventually the knowl- 
edge that certain South African clips 
were classed spread to the manufac- 
tirers and the day of the dealer began 
to wine from that very moment. Buy- 
ers representing manufacturers now 
compete for classed clips, and the re- 
sult is that the local markets of South 
Africa have become transformed dur- 
ing the last decade. Instead of dealers 
preponderating, manufacturers are di- 
rectly represented, and they compete 
for the wool that is offered, appreciat- 
utmost the difference in 
value between a classed and unclassed 
clip. 

Those who buy direct for the manu- 
facturer must be able to fix the price 
of wool with a minimum amount of 
trouble. It is impossible for them to 
do this unless the wool is classed in 
sich a manner that the contents of a 
bale are more or less uniform, of the 
same character, quality and 
able value. This done 
matter for the competent buyer to make 
up a true estimate of a lot, and cut his 
prices very fine, so that he can make 
the highest bid in the competition 
which takes place for the lot in ques- 
tion. 


ing to the 


market- 


it is an easy 


If the wool is not classed, and 
the bale is filled indiscriminately, it is 
impossible for any expert, 
lever he may be, to make a reliable 
valuation. 


however 


He can only make a rough 
estimate of the proportion of good and 
bad wool in the bale, and fix a nominal 
price for it, in which case he naturally 
leaves a fair margin to put him on the 
safe side in the event of a miscalcula- 
tion. 

Briefly then, properly classed clips 
will attract quite a different class of 
‘yer to those who deal with unclass- 
ed clips, and if the initial well classed 
tips meet with little success on the 
American market, it is simply because 
the new methods have not had time 
to have the effect upon the market 
that they most surely will have if per- 
severed with. 





Have you paid your dues to the As- 
sociation for the year 1916? 
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FROM EASTERN COLORADO. 

[I wish to say the sheep in this part 
of the state went into the winter in 
fairly good condition, and have been 
doing fairly well for there have been 
no severe storms this winter so far, 
only about ten inches of snow and that 
came at different times just enough to 
Our grass is not 
the best this winter for the early frosts 


make grazing good. 


caught it before it was cured, therefore 
stock are not doing as well as they 
should, but to offset that, I have been 
feeding a little shelled corn since the 
holidays and find they are doing bet- 
ter, and take top grass much better. I 
find every year it pays doubly for the 
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or six bands of sheep in our county 
and all have increased their holdings 
materially, so there will be consider- 
able more wool, and of a better quality. 

We note there are some advocating 
a herd law in our state. It might be 
all right in some sections, but not in 
the eastern part of this state, for it is 
principally dairying and stockraising 
and there is so much of the land held 
by the speculators. I should say there 
is more than 50 per cent held by them, 
and they make no effort to improve it 
and if a herd law was passed we stock- 
that land, 
stay here and brave the hardships, im- 
prove the country by trying to farm 
to raise feed for our stock during the 


men would have to lease 

















FEEDING TIME IN WESTERN WYOMING. 


few kernels of corn they get and I al- 
ways start to feed as soon as the first 
storm of winter comes and if we don’t 
have any before the first of the year, | 
start feeding and continue to do so till 
new grass starts. I also find it reduces 
my losses for the year and makes it 50 
per cent easier for the herder, for he has 
no weak sheep dragging along going 
out or coming in. 

The past year was the best we have 
had the 
lambs at 
$3.17 


and 22% 


since we embarked in busi- 


ness, best price for home 
$6.40 per head for 
old cull for 
wool, which was slightly burry, and 
we look forward to better prices the 
coming summer. There are only five 


cwt.; per 


ewes, cents 


winter. The past year has been a good 
one in many ways, besides lots of for- 
age, we have corn, wheat, rye and bar- 
We don’t get this 
kind of crops every year by any means, 
for I have seen more dry years than 
wet and more farmers come and 
go than stay. I have been on these 
plains since 1887 and find that the one 
that stays by a few cows, horses and 
sheep is the one that stays, and I find 
the sheep the easiest moneymakers. | 
appreciate your National Wool Grower 
and success to it. 


THOS. S. JOHNSTONE Colorado. 


ley in abundance. 


ones, 





Urge your neighbor to join the As- 
sociation. 
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WHAT IS DOING 
IN NEW MEXICO 





From all we have seen and can learn 
sheep have so far, done better than 
for some years previous. Winter has 
been mild with plenty of moisture. 
Right now the prospects are very good 
for a heavy lamb crop. 

As near as we can find there is about 
the usual number of sheep being win- 
tered in the northern part of this state. 
The wool clip promises to be better 
than for some years as in the last two 
especially, the growth was short and 
very light. . 

So far there has been very little feed- 
ing done but from now on there will 
be more or less. Alfalfa can be had 
for from eight to ten dollars per ton 
in the stock and a place to feed it. 


So far there has been very little done. 


in this section toward getting the coy- 
otes killed off. We hire a trapper every 
spring who puts out poison and traps 
over our range and we have had very 
little loss by coyotes. 

There has been a few wool clips con- 
tracted for at prices ranging from 17 to 
19 cents. Also a few lamb contracts 
have been made but the price was not 
given out. 

On the whole we have never had 
prospects brighter for a good clip and 
big percentage of lambs than they are 
right now. 

M. A. VAN HOUTEN, New Mexico. 





COLORADO LAMBS AT $11.25. 





On February 3rd, “Bill” Miner of 
Greeley, Colorado, sold a consignment 
of lambs on the Chicago market at 
$11.25 per hundredweight. Necessari- 
ly they were good to fetch the price as 
quality was scarce at that time and 
commanded a premium, but on a mar- 
ket that was steadily rising, the event 
caused no surprise; in fact numerous 
bets were made of $40.00 suits of 
clothes and $5.00 hats that $13.00 per 
hundred-weight would be paid on the 
Colorado crop. 

“We are just beginning to develop 
bare spots in supply,” said Miner, “and 
$11.00 will look small before June. 
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Even Colorado is fast reducing its sup-~ 
ply. The Greeley, Fort Collins and 
Julesburg sections went into the win- 
ter with about 700,000 head or 100,000 
more than last year, but about a third 
of these have already been shipped, the 
January movement having been unpre- 
cedentedly heavy, and cost of feed wil) 
push the rest to market right along. 
Hay is high, and corn is costing $1.50 
per cwt. so that the feeder is not get- 
ting as much velvet as prices would in- 
dicate. Our thin lambs cost $6.50@ 
7.00 per hundreweight on the range or 
$8.00@8.40 in Denver freight paid to 
the Missouri River, and when shrinks 
and feed bills are reckoned with, we 
must get a big price to pay out. 

“Tt looks like one of the most profit- 
able seasons in the history of the busi- 
ness for those who get their stuff fat, 
but this year, more than ever the 
money is in the gain and those who 
do not get their stuff fat will not make 
a creditable showing. I have observ- 
ed that many Colorado feeders are us- 
ing only a quarter to a half pound of 
corn daily and I doubt if such a ration 
is profitable. Cost cannot be cheapened 
economically that way. My policy is 
to feed ’em liberally once they have 
started. Half a ration does not keep 
them even in decent condition. Feed 
*em when they're in the feed lot; that’s 
what they are there for. 

“Tf thin stock was available, feeders 
might overdo the thing this winter as 
everybody is greedy for feeding lambs, 
but few are to be had. I went to Mon- 
tana about the middle of January to 
try to buy but where heretofore at that 
season anywhere from £0,00 to 250,000 
could be had easily, I could not find 
more than 10,000 and all I got a chance 
to see was a band of 1300 on which the 
price was $8.00, Montana weights. 
Figuring freight and shrink, they 
would have cost $10.50 per hundred- 
weight at the feeding station at Mont- 
gomery, Illinois, and I concluded to let 
them alone.” 





PLANS FOR SHEARING SHED. 





Many sheepmen remember the excel- 
lent model shed which the National 
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Wool Warehouse Company displayed 
with their wool exhibit at our annual 
convention. The plans for this shed 
may be secured by sending a small re. 
mittance to the National Wool Ware. 
house, 4300 South Robey Street, Chi- 
cago. The remittance required will 
only be a very small amount to cover 
the cost of printing the plans. 





HIGHEST MONTANA WOOL. 





Very recently the National Wool 
Warehouse sold in Boston a clip of 
Montana wool at 33% cents, which net 
the owners over 30% cents at Dillon, 
Montana, where it was grown. The 
wool was a medium clip of over 100,000 
pounds, containing a _ considerable 
amount of grade Hampshire. So far 
as we can learn, this wool net the own. 
ers more than any Montana wool ever 
sold, 





$12.00 LAMBS. 





On February 14, fed lambs sold at 
$12.00 per hundred on the Buffalo mar- 
ket. It is predicted that top fed lambs 
will reach $15.00 before May first. We 
sincerely hope that they do not ge 
much above the $12.00 mark. 





PRESENT WOOL PRICES. 





At the present time wool is selling in 
Boston on the following basis 
values: 

Montana fine and fine medium staple 
at 75 cents to 80 cents clean or from 
27 cents to 32 cents grease; one-hall 
blood, 27 cents to 32 cents; three 
eighths blood, 32 cents to 34 cents: 
one-fourth blood, 31 cents to 33 cents; 
fine clothing, 24 cents to 25% cents 
Wyoming fine medium clothing, 2] 
cents. to 25 cents; fine and fine me 
dium staple, 24 cents to 27 cents; one 
half blood, 24 cents to 27 cents; three 
eighths blood, 31 cents to 33 cents; 
one-fourth blood, 31 cents to 33 cents 
Braid wools have fallen off a cent of 
two. 





Have you paid your dues to the As 
sociation for the year 1916? 
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January Live Mutton Trade 


January was a month of pyrotechni- 
cal display in the live mutton markets 
of the country. At Buffalo $11.70 pet 
hundred weight was paid for lambs; at 
Chicago a new record was made on 
lambs at $11.15. Supply 
cient everywhere, and most of the time 
buyers had hard picking. 

Aged sheep sold at $8.50. The course 
of the market during the month was 
less erratic than usual: 

While closing prices were 35c@/75c 
below the month’s extreme high point 
on lambs and matured sheep and from 
15c@35c down on yearlings final trans- 
actions showed advances of 7ic@90c 
on lambs, 75c@$1.00 on vearlings and 


was defi- 


Had the Chica- 
go feeder outlet been open still higher 
prices would doubtless have been reg- 
istered, as feeder buyer’s willingness 
to pay more money than killers for nu- 
merous loads of half fat lambs and 
lamby ewes was thwarted by quaran- 
tines that made them ineligible to par- 
ticipate in the bidding at this market, 
as was the case during the fourteen 


trade at most times. 


As it was, sales 
of feeding lambs were made at feed 
yards near Chicago up to $10 and one 
band of over 3,600 Montana feeding 
lambs ‘sold at Montgomery, IIl., at 
$9.75, Montana weights, the equivalent 
of more than $10 here, taking shrinks 


preceeding months. 


per cwt. Native lambs topped at $10.90, 
a new yard record on the class by 40 
cents per cwt. No Colorado fed lambs 
passed $10.90, prime being lacking on 
the high spot. The yard record for 
fed lambs is $11.85 paid in May, 1915, 
for Colorado fed Mexicans in the 
fleece. That this high figure will be 
surpassed before the corresponding 
date this year is confidently believed, 
this expectation being based not only 
on the known shortage on feed, but by 
the much higher wool market now than 
a year ago, which would make the car- 
cass product of prime lambs at the 
price figure less than on the May, 1915, 
high spot. 








mostly $1.00 on matured sheep over 
the close of the month previous. 
Muggy weather, accompanied ‘by cus- 
tomary reduction in consumptive de- 
mand, was the chief factor in declines 
the last ten days from the high spot, 
the month closing with the visible sup- 
ply in feeder’s hands far below normal 
and with the trade confidently looking 


forward to a high flying market 
throughout the remaining winter 
months and coming spring that will 


lay former records in the shade. 
Chicago receipts. decreased about 
50,000 head from January, 1915, while 
outgoing shipments increased around 
23,000 demand on eastern slaughter ac- 
count being a strong prop under the 





A COMMON SCENE IN IDAHO DURING FEBRUARY. 


in shipping into account. 

Fat lambs sold at Chicago during 
the month at an-average of $10.35 a 
new high monthly average 35 cents 
above that for May, 1915, which had 
stood as the record. As most of the 
fed lambs running in May were shorn, 
however, lambs at that period actually 
figured higher on the hooks than they 
cost the past month. The average fo1 
January, 1915, was $8.40 or $1.35 be- 
low the average last month. It was a 
new January average by $1.80 per cwt. 
The bulk sold at $10.00@10.75 with an 
extreme top of $11.15 on fed westerns, 
or $1.65 higher than the January, 1915, 
top, and a new yard record for fed 
lambs other than Colorados by 15 cents 





Fed Mexican yearling wethers sold 
upward to $9.85, only 30 cents below 
the yard record made in April last and 
higher than yearling sheep ever sold 
on this market at any other period. 
Most of the yearlings marketed during 
the past month were of 85@95-pound 
weights and $8.75@9.50 took the bulk. 
Matured wethers sold up to $8.35, with 
a part load of light 2-year-olds up to 
$8.50, these prices comparing with a 
$6.85 sheep top in January, 1915, and 
establishing a new January record. 
Ewes formed the big bulk of the Janu- 
ary small supply of aged muttons and 
heavy native ewes, commanding a pre- 
mium because of their scarcity and the 
high value of their pelts, reached $8.25 
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at the month’s high time. Fed western 
ewes sold up to $7.90. The bulk of the 
month’s matured ewe and wether sup- 
ply sold at $6.50@7.75, for an average 
of $7.15, a new January record by $1.35 
per cwt. Only three preceding months 
in trade history produced a sheep av- 
erage as high as $7.00 The record av- 
erage on aged sheep for one month is 
$7.70 made May, last. Colorado is 
feeding more ewes than a year ago, but 
the supply of sheep on feed elsewhere 
is small and prices are likly to work 
higher along with lambs before the ad- 
vent of warm weather and marketing 
of grass muttons from the Southwest. 

During the first week of the month 
top lambs reached $10.20, the highest 
day’s average being $10.35. The sec- 
ond week a top was made at $10.90, 
the highest day’s average being $10.70. 


During the third week the top was 
$11.15 and a $10.75 average was at- 


tained. The last week witnessed a re- 
action, $10.90 being the limit with. the 
highest day’s average $10.40 on lambs. 

During the first week, sheep and 
ewes averaged at $6.00 and lambs at 
$9.90 ; the second week sheep averaged 
$7.00 and lambs $10.45; the third week 


sheep $7.50 and lambs $10.60, the 
fourth week sheep $7.45 and lambs 
$10.40. 1 SY. 





FROM UMATILLA 
COUNTY, OREGON 





Find enclosed check to the amount 
of $5.00 for dues, 
sorry that I overlooked January Ist. 
Sheep are wintering in good shape as 
most everyone was well supplied with 
alfalfa hay and grain. Most of the 
range sheep came into the feed lots the 
middle of December. The last snow 
about ten inches, came in the mud, 
which will be fine for the grass as it 
will grow under the snow and put the 
range in fine condition for spring. 
We wish the National Wool Grower 
success this year, 1916, and many years 
to come. 

J. E. SMITH L. S. CO., Oregon. 


which I am 





Urge your neighbor to join the As- 
sociation. We need the support of all 
sheepmen. 


THE 





A LAND BILL FOR NEW MEXICO 
By Senator Albert B. Fall. 

[ desire to call your attention to 
Senate Bill 4073, donating all the pub- 
lic lands in the State of New Mexico 
to said state, to be disposed of under 
the laws of the state with certain re- 
strictions, the proceeds of sale ur lease 
to be applied to specified purposes. 

There remain unappropriated and 
unreserved approximately 27,000,000 
acres of. land in New Mexico. 

Under the Acts of Congress the 
lands heretofore donated to New 
Mexico, are to be sold at a minimum 
of $3 and $5 per acre. These lands 
so donated are presumably located 
upon the better lands in our state. The 
provisions in bill as to the 
price of lands, allows the land to 
be sold so far as the United States 
is concerned, at a minimum of $1.25 
whether located within the five dollar 
area or the three dollar area as here- 
tofore designated. 

Subject to a prior right of 640 acre 
homestead, the lands referred to in this 
bill can be sold in tracts of not more 
than eight sections, or.5120 acres to 
any individual. 

The statistics and letters from the 
Department of the Interior, and the 
Agriculture Department, verify my 
previous statements that for grazing 
purposes upon such lands as are com- 
prised within the public domain in New 
Mexico, 40 acres are necessary for 
grazing one cow. A tract of 5,000 acres 
or eight sections in private ownership, 
would enable the owner by crosspas- 
turing not only to reduce the cost of 
stock grazing, but also very materially 
to increase the number of cattle graz- 
ing upon a given tract, so that, in my 
judgment, such tract as herein provid- 
ed would enable the owner to graze 
from 150 to 400 head of cattle upon 
his own land, thus rendering him an 
independent small stock farmer, and 
settling and developing that portion of 
our state which, in my judgment, can- 
not be otherwise developed to advan- 
tage. 

It will be noted that the terms of 
sale, etc., are left to the laws of the 
State of New Mexico, so that the same 


this 
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may be sold upon time as the lands 


‘now owned by the state are being sold 


The lands not classified entirely as 
grazing lands, can be disposed of at 
$3 per acre upon terms fixed by the 
legislature, and in tracts not exceeding 
1280 acres. 

The bill thus protects the homestead 
entryman in his right to 640 acres, and 
gives either such entryman or anyone 
else the additional right to purchase 
1280 acres at $3 upon terms to be fixed 
by the legislature, or 5120 acres at a 
minimum of $1.25 to be sold under the 
local laws, etc. 

It is provided in Section 3 of the 
bill, that of the proceeds of all sales or 
leases of the 27,000,000 acres, 50 per 
cent of such proceeds estimated upon 
the minimum of $1.25 per acre to yield 
upon final disposition, the amount of 
$15,000,000 shall be returned to the 
United States Reclamation Fund, and 
to the United States Treasury first, for 
the purpose of paying the greater por 
tion of the cost of the construction of 
the Elephant Butte Reservoir, the dis- 
tribution of the waters thereunder, and 
the drainage of the valley below. Ele- 
phant Butte. Of the balance of 50 
per cent of the total proceeds, which 
upon final sale should amount to at 
least, $15,000,000 more, exclusive of all 
costs, 25 per cent shall go to the pub- 
lic school fund of New Mexico, and the 
remaining 25 per cent shal! be distri- 
buted as the legislature may provide, 
between the State Educational Institu- 
tions, the Road fund, and the Drain- 
age (of course the levying if neces: 
sary), of the Rio Grande in New Mexi- 
co, above the Elephant Butte Reser- 
voir. 

Of course, difficulty will be met in 
the enactment of such law, as the er- 
roneous impression exists throughout 
the United States that the public lands 
constitute a great national asset. 

As a matter of fact, during 60 years 
of our state and territorial existence, 
it has only been possible for the peo- 
ple of New Mexico to acquire under 
the former and existing public land 
laws, in private ownership 3,700,000 
acres out of a total of 78,000,000 acres 
embraced within the exterior limits of 
the State of New Mexico. 
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As a further fact, I may state that 
from the records of the Land Depart- 
ment, it is shown that for the admin- 
istration of the public lands of New 
Mexico under present laws, the excess 
of cost over receipts is more than one 
cent per acre; in other words, that it 
is costing the United States or its peo- 
ple, a great deal more to administer 
the public domain in New Mexico than 
they are receiving from the proceeds of 
the lands within the state. 
~ While the 640 acre homestead law 
now pending, would benefit possibly a 
few people in New Mexico, directly, 
and indirectly would benefit the state 
in enabling the citizens to acquire title 
to the same at an earlier date than 
would be the case under the 160 or 320 
acre law, yet, in a greater portion of the 
state, to the individual acquiring the 
land except for speculative purposes, 
640 acres alone, subject to taxation, 
would constitute a liability rather than 
an asset. 

Of course, the necessity for increas: 
ing the taxable property in New Mexi. 
co is well understood by its citizens, 
and the bill which I am 
will, through the yielding of revenue 


proposing 


by lease and sale, provide immediate- 
ly additional funds for road, 
educational institutions and necessary 
work upon the Rio Grande, thus les- 


school, 


sening the burden upon the taxpayers, 
and will eventually and within a few 
years, add to the taxable area of New 
these 27,000,000 


large portion thereof, yielding revenue 


Mexico acres ora 
for all county and state purposes. 

I believe that with support, to which 
I think this project is entitled, the 
Congress of the United States can be 
persuaded to grant this 
justice to the people of New Mexico, 
who without federal assistance have so 
long labored under a burden of taxa- 
tion in the attempt to develop by their 
own efforts, our great: state. 


measure of 





REGARDING RANGE GRASSES. 


Your December issue of the National 
Wool Grower contained an article 
“Range Grasses” by Arthur W. Samp- 


THE NATIONAL WOOL 


son, which to my notions has come at 
an opportune time. The article deals 
in detail with the economic grasses 
which are of general interest to stock- 
men of the western ranges. 

The practical stockman has hereto- 
fore not considered these grasses eco- 
nomically as he should have. A series 
of articles similar to this one will be 
beneficial as they will stimulate the 
stockmen to be more conservative of 
the native grasses. The wide-awake 
stockman now will not allow the range 
to deteriorate as it is to his interest 
that he encourage the conservation of 
the more important range 
grasses. 


economic 


Then with this view-point in mind, 
articles similar to this one will be of 
practical value as they will acquaint us 
with the most important forage grasses 
of our western ranges. 

E. W. NELSON, Nebraska. 
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BOISE TENT & AWNING CO. 


Boise, Idaho: 


211 South 9th Street - 





The cut shows our humane pack 
saddle that is built to stay where 
it is put. Alforjus or pack bags, 
lambing shed covers, and sheep- 
men’s supplies are specialties of 
the— 


BOISE TENT & AWNING CO. 


BOISE, IDAHO 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 

















and Nevada. 


If married, state size of family. 


National Wool Growers’ 


WANTED! 


Thoroughly experienced Sheep Manager and Buyer for California 
Address, stating age, experience and _ references, 
also names of previous employers, and salary received heretofore. 


Address— 


Association, Salt Lake City, Utah 




















Hot Docking Irons 


CUT YOUR LAMBS’ TAILS WITH 
ELLENWOOD’S HOT IRON, 
ONCE TRIED ALWAYS USED 
No loss of life, no loss of blood, and the lamb is not 


set back by docking. Write us and let us tell you what 
men say who have used them. 


Full Instructions Sent with Irons 


ELLENWOOD & COMPANY, Red Bluff, California 
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SHROPSHIRE EWES 


bred to the very best bucks obtainable 
for sale in lots to suit purchaser. All 
stock recorded, 


L. M. HARTLEY, Pine Ridge Farm, SALEM, IOWA 














1,000 Bred Ewes 


FOR SALE-.--1,000 choice ewes of 
Rambouillet type, bred to choice 
Cotswold rams so as to jamb May |0. 


F.E. Armstrong - Armstead, Mont. 
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FOR SALE! 


1500 good medium merino bred ewes in 
A-I shape. These ewes are bred to Hamp- 
shire rams to drop May 5 and run in ages, 
mostly 3 and 4, a few 2 and 5, and once in a 
while a 6. These sheep are hand sheared 
and will shear 8'4, possibly 9 pounds. De- 
livery Aprillto5. Price $10.00. These 
sheep are within one mile of Shonkin Station 
on C. M. & St. P. Ry. 


Northwestetn Live Stock Co., Shonkin, Mont. 














A. J. HICKMAN & CO., (late of Hickman 
& Scruby,) Court Lodge, Egerton, 
Kent, England 


EXPORTERS OF 


Pedigree Live Stock 


OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS 


Draft horses, beef and dairy cattle, 
field and show sheep, pigs, etc. 

Catalogues and references on applica- 
tion. 

Breeders all over the world are doing 
well, They will secon import stud ani- 
mals to a record extent, and those who 
import first, will get the best value for 
their money. 

















FOR SALE 


2600 breeding ewes, principally Ram- 
bouillets; shear nine pounds; mixed 
ages; bred to black faced bucks to be- 
gin lambing May 6th. 


terms to responsible party. 


Reasonable 
Price on 
application. 


W. S. LOGAN, Douglas, Wyoming 

















Lincolns 1915 Cotswolds 


150 purebred LINCOLN and 
COTSWOLD yearling rams. 150 
LINCOLN ram lambs. 150 COTS- 
WOLD rams lambs. Also one car 
of choice young ewes. 


R. S. ROBSON & SON 











-SeveInte, ONTARIO, CANADA 











A band of 1000 purebred Lincoln and Cotswold Ewes. 
Bred from the best stook to be found in United States 
and Canada. Owned by Austin Bros., Salt LakeCity, Utah 








REGISTERED HAMPSHIRES 
FOR SALE! 


Seventy-five Rams, raised in the 
Mountains of West Virginia; 75 young 
ewes from imported sires and dams, 

Will contract now for July delivery. 

Information gladly given about Vir- 
ginia and West Virginia as a sheep 
country. 


H. W. MclLAUGHLIN 


RAPHINE, VA. 


























Rams 
for 


Sale 
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AROUND CALDWELL, IDAHO. 


Please find enclosed check paymem 
dues for 1916. I certainly enjoy The 
National Wool Grower. 
ing real winter weather here now, lots 
of snow in the mountains from all re 
ports. We have had a long dry sum. 
mer and fall and feed on winter ranges 
poorest I ever saw. Most of sheep in 
this part on pasture in early fall and 
now doing well on hay. Hay is scarce 
now, selling at $5.50 to $6.00 in Octo- 
ber, now hard to get at $8.00 per ton, 
Sheepmen well prepared with plenty 
feed. We have still two bands out on 
range being fed cotton seed cake. They 
are doing well. Coyotes have not both. 
ered us much this fall although sheep 
left out over night are seldom over- 
looked by them. We have a trapper on 
our range for three months now, but 
he has not caught 
eight so far, although he 
other 

board and 
The our 
lambing the rabies 
and a good many were found dead 
by the herders, and this fall, after the 
men came back on the 
they report finding a good many re 
mains of coyotes which died in early 
summer. 

The outlook for next wool crop | 
should say would be a good average 


We are hay 


Over seven ol 
has had 
We fur- 


feed for his 


good success years, 
ish him 
horses. 


coyotes on range 


last time had 


same range, 


with other years. There will be less 
our section 
practically all lambs sold and 
shipped out of here, and also a good 
many old ewes. The sheep business 
looks good to me for this coming sea- 
son anyway. We are badly hand 
capped for range with two-mile limit 
law, and cattle priority rights, and now 
640-acre grazing homestead bill staring 
us in the face. I not know what will 
happen to us in the future. So I think 
now is the time to pull together more 
than ever through the National Wool 
Growers’ Association and help along 
the good work the Association has 
started. 


wool in this season as 


were 


COLIN McLEOD, Idaho. 





Urge your neighbor to join the As- 
sociation. 
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ON FEED IN YAKIMA 
COUNTY, WASHINGTON 


At this particular time the condition 
of ihe range is not very good, though 
the sheep are all in quite good condi- 
tion, and are wintering well, but all the 
sheepmen are feeding more or less at 
this time. 

Ilay is held at about $17.00 per ton 
in the stack. 

Coyote losses are about the same as 
last year, as a whole, though, person- 
ally we have not been bothered much 
with them. Not many of them are be- 
ing killed though they are quite plen- 
tiful back away from the settlements. 

Prospects are very good for the 
next wool clip, both as to quality and 
quantity. The quantity will equal and 
possibly exceed last year’s clip. 

We will be lambing about 3100 ewes 
in ‘ebruary and expect a good increase. 

The weather has been quite severe 
for some weeks in the way of temper- 
ature, but not at all stormy though 
quite a little snow fell for this sec- 
tion. The past three days it has been 
Chinooking and thawing until the snow 
is all gone, and in all probability the 
real winter is “broken.” 

ELTON KAYS, Washington. 





FROM LOYALTON, CALIFORNIA. 


On January 4th we had about sixteen 
inches of snow in this section, and we 
had much rain before the snow. This 
will insure plenty of for the 
sheep late next spring and summer, and 


water 


it is exactly what we need in this coun- 
try. 

Sheep here are all in fine condition 
up to the day we started feeding, so it 
is to be expected that they will come 
out extra well. 

I sold off all my culls at a good price, 
and am keeping over just the best 
Merino ewe lambs. These should make 
fine ewes, as they have the right kind 
I have been 

have 


of breeding back of them. 
using Bullard rams, and I 
cently added a few Bullard ewes. 


rc 


After making a study of the most 
popular breeds here in the West for 
the last twelve years, I find that the 
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very best is the Rambouillet. In re- 
gard to mutton breeds I like the Lin- 
coln the best, as they make a _ good 
The Cotswold 


also crosses very good, but does not 


cross on the Merino, 


seem to be quite as hardy as the Lin- 
As to the black faces, we like 
the Shropshire, as they shear a little 
more than the Hampshire. 

W. H, GUSCETTI, California. 
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EWES FOR SALE 


FOR APRIL DELIVERY 


3000 Yearling Ewes. 
4000 three-year-old Ewes. 
3000 four-year-old Ewes. 
All bred to Rambouillet and Delaine Rams, 
to Lamb in May. 


2000 Yearling Ewes. 4500 Ewe Lambs. 
80 per cent. of the above are Cotswold grades 
balance Delaines. 


F. 1, LONG & CO., Great Falls, Mont. 








= 
PLEASANT RAMBOUILLET 


MT. 


ZOownwynCE 





Some of My Stud Rams. 
My breeding is from the world’s most noted flocks. 
We offer for 1916—300 very choice 
yearling rams, large, smooth and fine 
wooled; also some ewes of the same 


type. We furnish rams for prominent 
breeders. For particulars call or write. 


VISITORS WELCOME. 


JOHN K. MADSEN, Mt. Pleasant, Utah 
































ZOowncses 





We are breeding big, smooth 
bodied, heavy wooled, open faced 
Merino Rams. 700 yearlings for 
next season. 


L. U. SHEEP COMPANY 
DICKIE, WYOMING 





Rambouillets 





Ewes 


| We have for sale 
a large number of 
registered and 
unregistered 
Rambouillet 
Rams. Also a 
limited number 
of good ewes. 


W. D. CANDLAND 

















RAMBOUILLETS 
Stud Rams Range Rams 


We have for sale 360 Yearling Rambouiltet 
Rams. These rams are large, smooth, well 
covered with long staple wool, are raised at a 
high altitude and are very hardy. Our founda- 
tion Ewes are from the choicest American 
flocks. 


J. P. VAN HOUTEN CO. 


Shoemaker, New Mexico 











Mt. Pleasant, - Utah 
WOOL MUTTON 





RAMBOUILLETS 











My Champion C. Type at San Francisco. 


My Rambouillets are big and well covered with 


dense fleeces. I am bre lets suited 
to give best returns on the range. Write me for 
prices on Registered Stud Rams or on Rems 
for Range Use. Will sell in lots from one to a 


carload. 
R. A. JACKSON, 
DAYTON, WASHINGTON 
































1023 Kearns Building 








M. K. PARSONS & COMPANY 
LIVE STOCK 


Phone Wasatch 412 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
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One of My Stud Rams 


CALIFORNIA 
RAMBOUILLETS 


My Rambouillets are large, smooth 
and well covered with heavy fleeces of 
long white wool. 





They are bred in a 
high, dry country and are very hardy. 
I have 2000 one and two-year-old rams 
for this season. If you visit the Fair, 
call and see my flocks. My prices are 
reasonable and my rams will suit the 


range country. 


CHAS. A. KIMBLE, 
Hanford, Cal. 











One of My Stud Ewes 
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IN SOUTHEASTERN IDAHO. 


this section of 
Idaho have manifold causes to rejoice. 
Climatic conditions have been favor- 
able for late grazing, thus starting in 
the winter with strong sheep. All 
sheep in this vicinity are on feed with 
an ample supply to carry them through 
providing the winter terminates at its 
usual time. Hay is selling for $7.00 a 
ton and is not in great demand. Many 
sheepmen sent flocks to the desert, thus 
diminishing the number usually win- 
tered here. Predatory animals continue 
to feast on an occasional sheep, but are 
not as numerous as last winter for the 
attractive bounty offered has had a 
great tendency to stimulate hunters and 
trappers. The outlook for a bountiful 
wool crop is good and from informa- 
tion obtainable the clip will compare in 
volume with that of former years. 

We always welcome each issue of 
the Wool Grower for the vast amount 
of information it contains. No progres- 
sive flockmaster can afford to be with- 
out it. 


The tlockmasters of 


E. W. JENNINGS, Idaho. 





WYOMING WOOL 
GROWERS’ MEETING 





We are advised by the Secretary of 
the Wyoming Wool Growers’ Associ- 
ation that their annual meeting will be 
held at Casper, Wyoming, February 
23rd and 24th. At this meeting the ex- 
cellent wool exhibit of the National 
Wool Warehouse & Storage Co. will 
be presented, and arrangeménts are be- 
ing perfected to make this one of the 
best state wool growers’ meetings held 
in Wyoming for many years. There 
seems to be a rejuvenation this year 
among state wool growers’ associa- 
tions, for practically all states that have 
held their meetings, up to this date, 
have reported a larger and better meet- 
ing than for many years. We antici- 
pate that the Wyoming Association 
will show similar progress, and we 
want to urge Wyoming wool growers 
to attend their state meeting and help 
with its work. 
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A VERY GOOD PRICE. 


Senator C. H. Williams, of Deer 
Lodge, Montana, has a straight flock of 
Rambouillet sheep from which he 
raises rams for sale. When he sheared 
last May the best offer he could get 
for his wool at Deer Lodge was twen- 
ty-five cents per pound. 
take this price and shipped the wool 
to Boston where he stored it in a pri- 
vate warehouse until about December 
Ist. After storing the wool he advised 
several wool manufacturers where the 
wool was stored and asked them to 
make him an offer on it. He finally 
sold the entire clip, consisting of 104,- 
000 pounds, about December Ist, so as 
to net him at Deer Lodge, Montana, 
27 5-8 cents per pound. There were no 
deductions made from the price for 
tags or anything else; and the manu- 
facturer paid Mr. Williams fifty per 
cent of the cost of his wool sacks. 


He would not 





FROM UMATILLA 
COUNTY, OREGON 





All sheep in the feed lots are doing 
fine. Everybody seems to have plenty 
of feed. We have had the coldest 
weather and the most snow that we 
have had for seven years. It was 12 
degrees below zero and 15 inches of 
snow. When the snow goes off, I think 
most of it will go in the ground, and 
we shall have plenty of grass. 

There are lots of coyotes in this part 
of the country. Rabid coyotes are do- 
ing lots of damage. They seem to do 
the most damage to hogs and cattle. 
Rabies is the worst thing we have had 
to contend with. 

Our wool crop in this part is going 
to be short on account of lambs being 
so high. Last fall most of them were 
sold. I know of about 10,000 lambs 
for sale here on Little Butter Creek 
after shearing. The wool has made a 
good growth this winter and I think 
sheep will shear well. 

Enclosed find my check for $5.00 for 
my dues to the National Wool Grow- 
ers’ Association, 

R. F. WIGLESWORTH, Echo, Ore. 
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The English Wool Situation 


(By Our Correspondent In England) 


Bradford, January 15, 1916. 


HE year has opened with very 
‘Hera prospects so far as wool is 
concerned, the outlook favoring 
the movement of the raw mate- 
rial, high values and a_ correspond- 
ingly large consumption. Old wool- 
men have been very forcibly re- 
minded of late of the experience of 
1872, They say that today things are 
equally as strong if not more so, but 
that there is a difference. At that time 
there was an adequate supply of labor 
to deal with the business offering, but 
today a very different state of affairs 
obtains, consequent upon the workers’ 
ranks being so depleted on account of 
so many men being either at the front 
or in training. It is all right there be- 
ing an abundance of work when labor is 
plentiful, but today the whole industry 
is engaged in a struggle which has had 
no parallel, and we find today every- 
body straining might and main to keep 
things moving. Since we last wrote, 
the December, 1915, series of sales 
have come to a close, with everything 
decidedly firmer, and we are facing the 
January sales with a prospect of still 
higher prices for crossbreds. Merinos 
touched an altitude which has never 
been seen since 1872, and the record 
of 1915 is one worthy the annals of 
the wool trade. As a matter of fact 
what has been accomplished has ex- 
ceeded all expectations, and any who 
could have foreseen what was likely 
to take place could easily have made 
afortune. Values have steadily mount- 
ed until-at the year end everything can 
be said to boom, and 1916 has opened 
with prospects quite as bright. 


A High Level of Values. 


Nothing has surprised the wool trade 
more during the past year than the 
high level of values reached, and good 
merino combing wool that was selling 
in December, 1914, at 19c per pound, 
Would realize today just about double 
that price. We see one of the 
Selling brokers in London 
erinos as having advanced 50 
fo 60 per cent during the past 


quotes 








writer thinks the ad- 
vance is sensibly more and can give 
definite proof of same. As a matter of 
fact, in December, 1914, good shafty 
combing wools touched with burr sold 
freely at 20c per pound and no better 
wools were sold during the closing 
week of the last series of sales at 40c. 
When scoured merinos pulled from 
actually realized 79c, it 
shows distinctively a booming market, 
and values are certainly in the clouds. 
Yet for all that there is quite a com- 
fortable feeling in the trade, due to the 
wants of the world being large, al- 
though as we write this there are very 
few who wish to see values pushed 
Some seem to think that when 
supplies become more adequate values 


year, but the 


sheepskins 


higher. 


will hardly be maintained at the pres- 


ent high range, but in the light of re- 
cent happenings, it is useless to prog- 
nosticate. Twelve months ago it did not 
look as if prices for merinos would ad- 
vance at least 75 per cent, and today it 
looks equally as unlikely that values 
will fall; in fact, if continental neutral 
nations had full access to London and 
Colonial markets, prices would still 
further advance. Even if wool had to 
decline it is very unlikely that either 
tops, yarns or pieces would do like- 
wise, all due to the somewhat limited 
output of machinery. With wool val- 
ues standing where they do it certainly 
means the employment of 
weights of capital, and yet no one ever 
hears any cry of stringency, there ap- 


huge 


parently being adequate cash to pay for 


all supplies. 


Sound Manufacturing Conditions. 


The writer has always maintained 
that it is the actual state of the manu- 
facturing industry which governs wool 
values, and today we are face to face 
with the fact that things here are very 
healthy. Business booms, every mill 
in the land being run at its utmost ca- 
pacity. During the past month there 
has been renewed buying of khaki fab- 
rics with a prospect of still more or- 
ders forthcoming. Some are today 
railing at the government for not plac- 
































One of Our Stud Rams 


NOTICE! 








We desire to ad- 
vise the public that 
we have sold every 
ram we had to offer 
last season. Our 
sales last year were 
1000 Yearling 
Rambouillet rams, 
400 Lincoln-Ram- 
bouillet rams, 350 
Hampshire ram 
lambs. 


For next: season we will 
have an elegant lot of Ram- 
bouillet and Lincoln-Ram- 
bouillet Yearlings. 


Cunningham 


Sheep & 
Land Co. 


Pilot Rock, Oregon 





























The New Zealand 

Romney Marsh 

Sheep Breeders’ 
Association 











Flock Masters of America 
Attention! 


The New Zealand Rom- 
ney Stud flocks can supply 
your demand for rams and 
breeding ewes. 


Our Romneys hold the 
World’s Championship 


The climate and country 
make them suitable for all 
parts of the union. 


Flock owners visiting the 
Panama Exposition should 
make a point of inspecting 
the ROMNEY SHEEP 


from New Zealand. 


Correspond with the Associa- 
tion for full particulars. Write 
today. 


ERNEST J. WACKRILL, Secretary 
P. O. BOX 40 
Feilding, New Zealand 


N-Z. Romney Marsh Sheep Breeders’ 
Association (Incorporated by Charter) 
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ing khaki contracts when crossbred 
wools were down during September 


and October, and no doubt it 
have been have operated 
then. Lord Derby’s recruiting scheme 
means the calling to the colors of a 
large body of men who probably under 
ordinary circumstances would never 
have joined, and it means that they will 
require a full equipment. Anyone in 
close touch with the manufacturing 
end of the trade knows that it is not 
simply a suit of clothes which a soldier 
requires, but he wants a full equipment 
of undergarments, and anyone conver- 
sant with shirtings, pants, stockings 
and cardigan jackets required by the 
British soldier, can see at once the 
large quantity of pure wool which is 
necessary to make a soldier's complete 
outfit. We estimate that it is taking 
something ‘like 15 pounds of clean 
scoured wool to a single outfit, and this 
means a very big consumption. It has 
been estimated that something like 18 
millions of men are now facing each 
other in this terrible struggle, and it 1s 
safe to assume that the armies of the 
Balkan states are not nearly so well 
clothed as those of Great Britain, 
France, Belgium, Germany or Russia, 
and even Germany must today be feel- 
ing the pinch of short supplies. The 
question has been asked as to whether 
prospective supplies of raw material 
are going to be sufficient to meet the 
requirements of the armies of the 
world, together with civilian require- 
ments, it being the writer’s firm con- 
viction that there is no surplus, the ex- 
traordinary waste which war entails 
necessitating a larger demand upon 
wool supplies than during the days of 
peace, 
How War Has Lifted Values. 

There is no class of raw material that 
has benefited so materially as a result 
of the war than New Zealand sliped 
or pulled crossbreds, these being spe- 
cially suitable for blankets, rugs, and 
khaki serge, huge quantities of slipes 
being used in the production of the lat- 
ter. Everybody familiar with the wool 
trade knows that slipes are simply the 
wool which has been stripped from the 
skin of killed sheep, the freezing estab- 
lishments of New Zealand turning out 


would 
policy to 
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today large quantities of well-classed 





and _ well-conditioned wools of this 
class. The grading today is very well 








done, the skins being classed for quali. 
ty, length and condition. They are also 
very well treated, the wool coming t 
market as a rule fairly clean and wel 










got up. All woolmen know today the 
manufacturing capabilities of these 






slipes, and that they have sold exceed. 
ingly well during the whole of 191% 
They suffered a rather serious setback 
in September, due to the absence oj 
new khaki orders, but recovered sensi- 
bly in November and December, fin. 
ishing the year with values at the high. 
est point, There are those living who 
will remember the price these sliped 
wools were fetching at the last series 
of London sales in 1900, when cross- 
bred wools were at the bottom. In the 
table we give some most interesting 
particulars showing what the same de- 
scriptions were realizing at the lowest 
point ever known, just before the out 




































break of war, and at the last series of 
London sales: 
Nov.-Dec. July. Dee. 
1901. 1915. 1915 
DECEMBER. Cts. Cts. Cts. 
Slipe half-bred combing lambs..12 35 & 
Slipe half-bred 1st combing 


NII So chi,..g Aare had spaig:s 9 31 8 
Slipe crossbred 2nd combing 

MEE cScroate 32 cap pate cess 9 29 = 
Slipe combing lambs .......... 9 a 
Slipe halfbred combing....... 12 .. 
Slipe crossbred 1st combing ...12% 28 41 
Slipe Lincoln 1st combing..... 12 hp 41 
Slipe %-bred combing ........ 11 26 & 
Slipe crossbred combing ...... 9 25 4 
Slipe crossbred stained pieces.. 7 16% 32 
Slipe crossbred clothing ...... 8 19 3 


Outlook for Trade. 


As one looks forward prospects are 
undoubtedly: good. 
large. 
work in prospect as they can comfort 
ably get through, the Government oF 
ders recently given out filling up mills 
well on towards next August and if 
some cases later. Even if the duration 
of the war is shorter than generally ex 
pected, we anticipate a flow of orders 
on home and export account sufficient 
ly large to run machinery to its utmost 
capacity, and certainly there is going 
to be full work for all spindles and 
looms. The great buy on the part of 


Consumption §& 
All mills seem to have as much 
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America in the Colonies has given rise 
to comment not altogether favorable, 
and for American-German firms to have 
operaied freely in the expectation of 
shipping wool to Germany directly the 
conflict terminates, may be good busi- 
ness, but a good deal of water will flow 
under the London bridge before wool 
bought in Australia, New Zealand and 
South Africa will enter the Fatherland. 
think that 
mills are making preparation for ship- 
and fully manufactured 
textiles to Germany when the war fin- 
ishes, but that is very doubtful. The 
duties imposed on partly and fully 
manufactured textiles together with the 
increased cost of working mean big 
The 
outlook for business is very good and 
we anticipate a very satisfactory year’s 
trade. 
The Embargo Reimposed. 


Some seem to American 


ping partly 


prices for whatever is exported. 


Since writing the above cable news 
New Zealand to the effect 
that the Government out there has re- 


from 


placed the embargo on the export of 


crossbred wool, and that no _ further 
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shipments are to be allowed to your 
states. This latest development must 
not be taken too literally. It is quite 
true that shipments have been stopped 
for the time being, but the writer does 
not believe that they have been per- 
manently stopped. It simply means 
that America has been buying too rap- 
idly and too extensively, and that ship- 
ments are to be restricted. Whatever 
has been bought will ultimately be 
shipped, but not all in five minutes, and 
probably a chance will be to 
American sheepbreeders to sell their 
forthcoming new clip at even better 
prices than obtain today. As one looks 
forward to the forthcoming year, the 
prospect could not be better. 


given 





640-ACRE HOMESTEAD BILL. 


Below we publish the 640-acre home- 
stead bill that has passed the House 
now before the Senate. We 
read this bill 
carefully and then write their Senators 


and is 


urge our stockmen to 


about it. It will undoubtedly result in 


47 


causing serious injury to many small 


stockmen. The bill follows: 
AN ACT 
To provide for stockraising home- 


steads, and for other purposes. 

Be it enacted by ‘the ‘Senate and 
House of Representatives of the Unit- 
ed States of America in Congress as- 
sembled, that from and after the pas- 
sage of this act it shall be lawful for 
any person qualified to make entry un- 
der the homestead laws of the United 
States to make a stockraising home- 
stead entry for not exceeding six hun- 
dred and forty acres of unappropriated 
unreserved public land in reasonably 
compact form: Provided, however, 
that the land so entered shall there- 
tofore have been designated by the 
Secretary of the Interior as “stock- 
raising lands.” 

Sec. 2. That the Secretary of the 
Interior is hereby authorized, on ap- 
plication or otherwise, to designate as 
stockraising lands subject to entry 
under this act lands the surface of 
which is, in his opinion, chiefly valu- 


able for grazing and _ raising forage 



































our own shipment in July. 














SOME OF THE WALNUT HALL STUD RAMS8—These rams we 


WALNUT HALL and ENGLAND 


Are two places where the best Hampshires can be bought. 


» 
ber. 


if 


4. 


We will write you a contract for delivery dated any time after June 15th; or import for you with 


Address all communications to— Robt. §. Blastock, Mer., Box i Walnut Hall Farms, Donerail, Ky. 


re machine sheared two mo 
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nths before photo was taken. 
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FARNSWORTH, STEVENSON & CO. 


WoOoOoL MERCHANTS 


CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED 


116-122 FEDERAL STREET 


BOSTON 

















Mr. Sheepman 


The NEW GRAND Hotel 


at the corner of Main and South 4th 
Street, has opened the finest club room in 
Salt Lake City, for the breeders in inter- 
mountain country. Call and inspect. 


Pool, Billiards, Salesrooms and up-to-date 
luncheon at all hours and most reasonable 
prices. 





Leating imp iaaaed and Hardware Dealers 
WOOL GROWERS SUPPLIES 


At 50 Places in Utah and Idaho 




















Mention the National Wool Grower 














HOTEL UTAH 


SALT LAKE CITY 


ROOMS WITHOUT BATH 
$1.50 and $2.00 PER DAY 
WITH BATH $2.50 and UP. 


“The very best of everything at 
sensible prices” 











ATTENTION WOOL GROWERS! 


SALTER BROS, & CO. 


Wool Brokers 


216 SUMMER STREET 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Solicit wool shipments for direct sale 
to the mills. Always sold subject to 
shipper’s consent. Liberal advances. 
Best of references. 





























CULLEN HOTEL 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
FRED J. LEONARD, Mer. 


Headquarters for Sheepmen 


More Sheep bought and sold in the Cullen 
Hotel than in any hotel in the United States. 


Rates $1.00 and up. 


























E. A. CULBERTSON, President 
W. F. EARLS, Cashier 


DeWITT KNOX, Vice-President 
GEORGE G. KNOX, Asst-Cashier 


United States Depositary 


Obe National Qank of the Republic 


Salt Lake City, Atah 
Capital o $ 300,000.00 
Surplus and Undivided Profits 340,865.00 
Derosits “a - 4,275,000.00 


This bank Spiors the pleasure of having more woolgrowers as customers, than any bank in this Intermountain Commer. A num- 


most prominent attribute their success to the unfailing 


aid of this bank during good times and 


WE WANT YOUR BANK ACCOUNT 
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crops, do not contain merchantabk 
timber, are not susceptible of irriga. 
tion from any known source of wate 
supply, and are of such character tha 
six hundred and forty acres are reas. 
onably required for the support of 3 
family: Provided, that where any per- 
son qualified to make original or addi 
tional entry under the provisions oj 
this Act shall make application to enter 
any unappropriated public land which 
has not been designated as subject t 
entry (provided said application is ac. 
companied and supported by properly 
corroborated affidavit of the applicant, 
in duplicate, showing prima facie that 
the land applied for is of the character 
contemplated by this Act), such appii- 
cation, together with the regular fees 
and commissions, shall be received by 
the register and receiver of the land 
district in which said land is located 
and suspended until it shall have been 
determined by the Secretary of the In- 
terior whether said land is actually ot 
that character. That during such sus 
pension the land described in the appli- 
cation shall not be disposed of; and if 
the said land shall be designated under 
this act, then such application shall be 
allowed ; otherwise it shall be rejected, 
subject to appeal. 

Sec. 3. That any qualified home 
stead entryman may make entry um 
der the homestead laws of lands so 
designated by the Secretary of the In 
terior, according to legal subdivisions, 
in areas not exceeding six hundred and 
forty acres, and in compact form so fat 
as may be subject to the provisions of 
this Act, and secure title thereto by 
compliance with the terms of the 
homestead laws: Provided, that a for- 
mer homestead entry of land of the 
character described in section two 
hereof shall not be a bar to the entry 
of a tract within a radius of twenty 
miles from such former entry under 
the provisions of this Act, subject to 
the requirements of law as to residence 
and improvements, which, together 
with the former entry, shall not ex 
ceed six hundred and forty acres: Pro 
vided further, that instead of cultiva- 
tion as required by the homestead laws 
the entryman shall be required to 
make permanent improvements upon 
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the land entered before final proof is 
submitted tending to increase the value 
of the same for stockraising purposes, 
of the value of not less than $1.25 per 
per acre, and at least one-half of such 
improvements shall be placed upon 
the land within three years after the 
date of entry thereof. 

Sec. 4. That any homestead entry- 
man of lands of the character herein 
described, who has not submitted final 
proof upon his existing entry, shall 
have the right to enter, subject to the 
provisions of this Act, such amount of 
contiguous lands designated for entry 
under the provisions of this Act as shall 
not, together with the amount em- 
braced in his original entry, exceed 
six hundred and forty acres, and resi- 
dence upon the original entry shall be 
credited on both entries, but improve- 
ments must be made on the additional 
entry equal to $1.25 for each acre 
thereof. 

Sec. 5. That persons who have sub- 
mitted final proof upon, or received 
patent for, lands of the character here- 
in described under the homestead laws, 
and who own and reside upon the land 
so acquired, may, subject to the pro- 
visions of this Act, make additional en- 
try for and obtain patent to contiguous 
lands designated for entry under the 
provisions of this Act, which, together 
with the area theretofore acquired un- 
der the homestead law, shall not ex- 
ceed six hundred and forty acres, on 
proof of the expenditure required by 
this act on account of permanent im- 


provements upon the additional entry. ° 


Sec. 6. That any person who is the 
head of a family, or who has arrived 
at the age of twenty-one years and its 
a citizen of the United States, who has 
entered or acquired under the home- 
stead laws, prior to the passage here- 
of, lands of the character described in 
this Act, the area of which is less than 
six hundred and forty acres, and who 
is unable to exercise the right of addi- 
tional entry herein conferred because 
no lands subject to entry under this 
Act adjoin the tract so entered or ac- 
quired or lie within the twenty mile 
limit provided for this in this Act, may, 
upon submitting proof that he resides 
upon and has not sold the land so en- 
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AYRES, BRIDGES & CO. 
Wool Merchants 


200 SUMMER STREET BOSTON, MASS. 


Western Agents— GODDING & CHADWICK CO,, 


310 Dooly Block, Salt Lake City, Utah P, 0. Box No. 635, Albuquerque, New Mexico 














Before Disposing of Your 
Wool, Phone or Write— 


COFFIN & GILLMORE 
Wool Merchants 


PHILADELPHIA, =: A. 
Large Handlers of Western Wools 


Local Office, D. F. Walker Block, 
Salt Lake City, Utah 





Phone, Wasatch 4570 
J. A. KEARNS, Agent 




















When Writing to Advertisers Mention The National Wool Grower | 

















Jeremiah Williams & Co. 


WOOL 


Commission 
Merchants 


481 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 





Western Office, Mcintyre Building, Salt Lake City, Utah 
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tered or acquired and against which 
land there are no encumbrances, re- 


G& 3333 linquish or reconvey to the United 
States the land so occupied, entered, 
Et — a | or acquired, and in lieu thereof, within 


the same land office district, may en- 


ter and acquire title to six hundred and 
PAPER } | KECK | WINE forty acres of the land subject to en- 
try under this Act, but must show com- 


FOUR PLY ONE PLY pliance with all the provisions of this 


Act respecting the new entry and with 


IT’S STILL THE “BROWN” KIND all the provisions of existing homestead 
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laws except as modified herein: Provid- § *“ 

ed, that the lands so relinquished or nat 

Made from high grade unbleached K R A F T Paper. reconveyed as herein provided shall § 4 

“K-R-A-F-T” Spells STRENGTH in the paper busi- thereafter be subject-to disposition only § 8" 

ness and STRONGEST as applied to Paper Fleece on such terms and under such rules and - 

Twines. regulations as the Secretary of the In- § > 

terior may prescribe. - 

Reliance One Ply is not so pliable, but much stronger Sec. 7. That the commutation pro- lat 

than four ply and 1% cents per pound cheaper. visions of the homestead laws shall va 

Reliance Four Ply is very soft and pliable, holds the knot not apply to any entries made under 

well and has much more strength than any other four this Act, ; lav 

ply Twine on the market. Sec. 8. That any homestead entry- “i 
men or patentees who shall be entitled 

Reliance Paper twines resist grease and moisture better to additional entry under this Act shall . 

than any other makes, but are perfectly soluble un- have, for ninety days after the desig- § Pa! 

der the process of wool scouring. nation of lands subject to entry under thi 

the provisions of this Act and contigu- wa 

ol 





ous to those entered or owned and oc- 


You Buy These Goods for SERVICE, cupied by him, the preferential right the 
Not Looks! to make additional entry as provided § 8 

° in this Act: Provided, that where such § ™ 

lands contiguous to the lands of two 
Packed for Shipment— or more entrymen or patentees en- § tet 
titled to additional entries under this 9 ne 
section are not sufficient in area to en- § ing 
able such entrymen to secure by ad- § un 


250 lengths 8% ft. each to bunch. 10 bunches a pack- 
age weighing 55 lbs., and containing 2500 pieces. 


Four of these packages placed together in a burlap 
covered bale for shipping. Burlap bales contain 
10,000 pieces and weigh about 220 Ibs. each. 


ditional entry the maximum amounts § un 
to which they are entitled, the Secre-’§ tw 
tary of the Interior is authorized to § tet 
make an equitable division of the lands § aft 
among the several entrymen or paten- § Op 





Western Distributors--- tees, applying to exercise preferential 9 po 
BEMIS OMAHA BAG CO., Omaha, Nebr. rights, such division to be in tracts of res 
BEMIS BRO. BAG CO., San Francisco, Cal. not less than forty acres, or other legal § ter 

BEMIS BRO., BAG CO., Seattle, Wash. subdivision, and so made as to equalize ff th 


Z. C. M. I, Salt Lake City, Utah 


Ss nez ssibl area which § de 
T. C. POWER & CO., Helena, Mont. as nearly as possible the area which 


such entrymen and patentees will ac- ff ho 
quire by adding the tracts embraced in fj 10 


additional entries to the lands original- § ed 
SCHERMERHORN BROS. CO. ly held or owned by them: Provided § sui 
further, that where but one such tract §j pi 


‘ pir 
OMAHA, NEBR. of vacant land may adjoin the lands of 
CHICAGO CLEVELAND ST. LOUIS KANSAS CITY two or more entrymen or patentees en- 


titled to exercise preferential right 
hereunder, the tract in question may 
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h Poses under such general 
B tegulations as the Secretary of the In- 
# terior may prescribe: 
# the Secretary may, in his discretion, 
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be entered by the person who first sub- 
mits to the local land office his applica- 
tion to exercise said preferential right. 

Sec. 9. That any person who has 
heretofore acquired title to land of the 
character designated in this Act under 
anyof the homestead laws of the Unit- 
ed States and who is the owner and 
occupant of the land so acquired may 
purchase from the United States not 
exceeding three hundred and twenty 
acres Of stockraising lands, as desig- 
nated by this Act, or unappropriated 
and unreserved lands valuable only for 
grazing contiguous to his said home- 
stead, upon paying to the United 
States the sum of $1.25 per acre for 
such lands, under such rules and regu- 
lations as may be prescribed by the 
Secretary of the Interior, which said 
land, together with the area thereto- 
fore acquired under the homestead 
laws, shall not exceed six hundred and 
forty acres. 

Sec. 10. That all entries made and 
patents issued under the provisions of 
this Act shall be subject to and con- 
tain a reservation to the United States 
of all the coal and other minerals in 
the lands so entered and patented, to- 
gether with the right to prospect for, 
mine, and remove the same. 

Sec. 11. That lands containing wa- 
ter holes or other bodies of water 
needed or used by the public for water- 
ing purposes shall not be designated 
under this Act but may be reserved 
under the provisions of the Act of June 
twenty-fifth, nineteen hundred and 
ten, and such lands heretofore or here- 


f after reserved shall be kept and held 


open to the public use for such pur- 
rules and 


Provided, that 


designate as stock driveways and with- 
hold from entry under this Act lands 
not over one-fourth mile in width need- 
ed for use in the movement of stock to 
summer and winter ranges or to ship- 
ping points. 

Sec. 12, That the Secretary of the 
Interior is hereby authorized to make 
all necessary rules and regulations in 
harmony with the provisions and pur- 
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poses of this Act for the purpose of 
carrying the same into effect. 

Passed the House of Representatives 
January 18, 1916. 





TAKES EXCEPTION 
TO OUR EDITORIAL 





I take exception to your editorial in 
the December issue headed “Not Satis- 
fied” in this, that you state that “sheep 
shows are reported in bad order among 
western sheepmen” and you back this 
statement up by saying that a “canvass 
among part of your readers shows that 
less than twenty per cent of them care 
to read a report of these shows.” 

Not questioning that you have stat- 
ed the result of your canvass correctly, 
considering that The National Wool 
Grower represents the entire sheep in- 
dustry, in my opinion the few that ex- 
pressed themselves as being interested 
in sheep shows are entitled to consider- 
ation. The article says that “Sheep 
shows have degenerated largely into 
an exhibition of faked sheep.” Un- 
doubtedly the exhibitors of sheep at the 
Panama Pacific specially prepared their 
sheep for this show, which had it not 
been for unfortunate circumstances 
would have been the greatest sheep 
show ever held. I for one plead guilty 
to having given special attention to se- 
lection and fitting the sheep that were 
shown by Knollin & Finch, but the pur- 
pose of this special attention on our 
part, and I am sure on the part of every 
exhibitor at the Panama Pacific as well 
as other sheep shows, is to fully devel- 
op the animals to-be shown that they 
may be seen at their best. It is for the 
same reason exactly that a man who 
enters a horse for a race, trains the 
horse and sees to it that he is fit for 
the race. It is the same spirit that 
causes a horticulturalist to select his 
very finest specimens of fruits, or for a 
gardner to choose his largest pump- 
kin, his best beets, etc., when they are 
making exhibitions. 

The only excuse, Mr. Editor, that I 
can possibly think of for the expression 
of the sentiments in this editorial, is 
that it was not possible for you to be 
present at the Panama Pacific. The 
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IRRIGATED 
STOCK RANCH 


MONTAN 


1200 ACRES 


Mostly bottom land adjoining 
open range and Forest Re- 
serve. $25 per acre. Terms. 


BOWDEN and JUNOD, Helena, Montana. 
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FOR SALE 


The 0. C. 
Ranch | 


1334 Acres of Deeded Land, 3,600 
Shsep, Horses, Cattle, Forest Reserve 
Grazing rights, Winter Range, a com- 
plete plant running in first-class 
shape. 




















Offered at a bargain. Write for par- 
ticulars to STATE BANK OF DIL- 
LON, Dillon, Montana. 














SAVE YOUR LAMBS! 


One lamb will pay for a dozen 
copies of Total Per Cent Lambing 
Rules. Inexperienced help will save 
you 5 to 15 per cent more lambs when 
provided with these rules, Useful dur- 
ing other seasons of year. 


Fifty Cents per copy, postpaid. 


Address TOM BOYLAN, 
Rock River, Wyoming 




















FULL MARKET FOR SHEEP PELTS 


We are the only strictly commission 
house in Kansas City, so in order to get full 
market prices for Wool and Sheep Pelts, 
consign your shipments to us. Shipments 
sold on the Open Market on their Own 
Merits. Quotations gladly furnished. Cor- 
respondence solicited. 


C. J. MUSTION WOOL COM. CO. 


1741-1743 Genesee St., Kansas City, Mo, 
Opposite Stock Yards, 













When writing to adver- 
tisers please mention the 
National Wool Grower. 
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sheep show was pronounced by men 
who have not only seen the largest 
shows in the United States, but who 
have also seen the English shows, as 
being a splendid show, far beyond any- 
thing they had expected considering the 
show was made up entirely of exhibits 
from the west where the breeding of 
pure bred sheep, 
ting sheep for exhibition purposes, are 
in their infancy. There was, I know, 
some dissatisfaction expressed with the 
decision of the judges, this is not un- 
usual and I am sure the exhibitors at 
the Panama Pacific were too game a_ no 
bunch to feel at all serious over any lit- 
tle mistakes they may 
judges made. 

The Rambouillets were the largest 
class shown, there were the different 
types to be considered by the judge 
handling the Rambouillets and it would 
have been remarkable indeed, had the 
judge handling the Rambouillet class 
placed the ribbons to suit everybody’s 
fancy. 

With reference to the growth of wool 
on the different exhibits, which varied 
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wool. 


and especially fit- 


shorn as I have 


have felt the 


strictly honest. 





—Our 1916 Catalogue— 


Write for our 48-page fully illustrated and complete catalogue 
of supplies for the stockman. Everything for sheep—Ear 
Tags, Dip, Tanks, Wool Cards, Combs, English Shears, Im- 
ported Color, Docking Tongs, Castrating Knives, Trocars, 
Fly Powder and many other items of particular interest to 
sheep men. 
A feature that will be appreciated is that our prices 
include the freight to your station. We pay the freight. 
This enables you to figure the cost at home. 
All cur goods are guaranteed. Money back if not satisfied. 
Better write for catalogue today. Send for sample Ear Tags 
and sample package of Medico, the guaranteed worm de- 
stroyer and tonic. ALL FREE. 


F. S. BURCH & CO. 


195 West Huron St. CHICAGO, ILL. 











greatly, Mr. Butterfield showed some 
splendid sheep that looked to me to 
have been shorn well down last spring. 
Other sheep were shown that undoubt- 
edly had nearly two years growth of 
While in my mind I think it 
would be better that all sheep exhibited 
be shorn alike, still I must say that the 
variation in the fleeces of the Rambouil- 
let sheep made them much more inter- 
esting to me that they would have been 
suggested. 
opinion, however, the difference in the 
growth of wool on sheep exhibited in 
wise fools an experienced judge. 
A fine wooled sheep is not judged en- 
tirely by the length of its wool. The 
quality of the wool and the form of the 
animal are all considered. The quality 
of the wool can be observed where the 
staple is short as readily as where the 
staple is long, as also can the form of 
the animal when touched by the judge 
of experience who is level headed and 
I know positively that 
criticism of the Rambouillet judge was 
not of the man but rather of the stand- 
ard of judging which he followed. 
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judgment the educational 


ple, take great interest. 
pecially true at the 


In my 


learn more about them. 


occasions noting the eager 


inquiries. 
amusing remarks, 


children. A party stood 


In conclusion I will say that in mye 
value of 
sheep shows are far beyond words to 
convey. The interest in every sheep 
show I have ever attended has not been 
limited to the exhibitors and to men 
interested in the sheep industry, but the 
general public, and especially city peo- 

This was es- 
Panama Pacifiv 
sheep show. There were many sheep- 
men present who throughout the per- 
iod of the sheep show stuck to the 
sheep pens fore-going the pleasure oj 
visiting with their wives the beautiful 
and wonderful exhibits elsewhere to be 
found, and every day found alleyways 
filled with people eager to get their 
hands upon the beautiful sheep and to 
On several 
interest 
shown I piloted parties about the sheep 
pens and endeavored to answer their 
I overheard a great many 
especially by the 
ladies answering the questions of their 
before the 
pen containing Mr. Laidlaw’s Panama 
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ALL-YEAR KISSEL CAR 


A Practical Car for All Seasons 


im - 
eel 
































Seven-Passenger, 6-cylinder complete, with summer and 
winter tops, $2250.00, delivered; 5-passenger, 6-cylinder com- 
plete, with summer and winter tops, $2150.00, delivered; 4-pas- 
enger, 6-cylinder complete, with summer and winter tops, 
$2075.00, delivered. 

Other Models including 4-cylinder, 5-paxsenger, 
Model 32, ranging in price from $1150.00 to 
$1750.00, delivered. 


INTERMOUNTAIN MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
Abram Hatch, President. 


Was. 2100. “Service First.” 
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in my@eep, (they were yellow, being colored 
lue offfochre, a practice which by the way 
rds tofthink might well be abolished). A 
sheepfile girl said to her mother, “Why are 
>t beenfose sheep a different color from the 
O menfhers,” and the mother answered that 
but theft must be it was the color of the soil 
'y peo-fwn in ‘Panama.’ ” 
vas es-|My actual connection with The Na- 
Pacific onal Wool Grower is well known and 
sheep- fis editorial is so much out of line with 
le per-fy way of thinking as exemplified by 
to thepeech and by practice, that I feel, Mr. 
ure offlitor, I would be remiss in my duties, 
autifulfd I not call you on the carpet for 
e to bejrce. Had it been possible for you 
ywaysphave been present at the Panama 
t theirfacific and to have seen the splendid 
and togeep there exhibited it would not have 
severalgen possible for you to have written 
nterestfich an editorial but you would, I am 
: sheepfre, have dévoted a page to the show 
- theirfad written an interesting and valu- 
ble treatise illustrated with pictures. 
A. J. KNOLLIN. 
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| Enclosed please find check for $10.00 
ame being dues for 1916. We were 
nable to attend the convention this 
ear owing to circumstances over 
hich we had no control and were 
ol disappointed at not being with 
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you, as we never fail to learn some- 
thing vitally important to our business 
at these meetings. 

We have made a great slaughter this 
season among the coyotes the four trap- 
pers which we had out accounting for 
over four hundred coyotes to date. We 
have lost three or four head of cattle 
and two colts, but no sheep from rabid 
coyotes, 

We killed several sheep dogs which 
we suspected of having been bitten by 
rabid coyotes. 

The range for this season in this part 
of the country looks first rate up to 
now; we had about a foot of snow on 
the flats, .with plenty in the hills to as- 
sure us water for the crops. 


W. T. JENKINS CO., Nevada. 





HIGH MARKET IN SIGHT. 





All the stage settings have been put - 


in position for a sensational late win- 
ter and early spring sheep and lamb 
market. Just how high Colorado stuff 
will sell is the subject of much dif- 
ference of opinion. That the $12.00 
line will be crossed at Chicago and 
that prices will be relatively high at 
Missouri River markets is a foregone 
conclusion. Bears are hard to find, and 
even enthusiastic bulls get attention. 
That spring lambs will command the 
best prices in market history is gen- 
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55 West 4th, South 








Browning Auto & Supply Co. 


Phone Was. 1934 
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erally conceded. 

January registered a new set of rec- 
ords, and February started out in the 
same way. Toward the end of Janu- 
ary, packers managed to erase the 
$11.00 quotation, but the first week of 
February saw it restored, and shorn 
lambs sold at $10.00. A spread of 
only $1.00 per cwt between wooled and 


e 
‘Thinker 


The buyer of a Valve- 
in-Head Buick Six is 
NOT a faddist, He is a 
thinker. He can NOT be 
“stampeded,”’ 


Men who will possess 
the upward of 66,000 
Valve - in - Head Sixes 
long before the end of 
the 1916 season will 
have thought Six and 
Valve - in - Head months 
before they become 
owners. Their act of 
purchase is an outward 
manifestation of a con- 
viction. A conviction 
based upon the two most 
vital of motor car es- 
sentials, POWER and 
SMOOTHNESS. Both 
are flexibility—efficiency 
—economy. Both are 
tried, tested and proven. 


ASK FOR DEMONSTRA- 
TION. WE’LL BE DE- 
LIGHTED TO TAKE 
YoU FOR A “BUICK” 
RIDE—ANY TIME. 


RANDALL = DODD 
AUTO CO. 


Aute Row Salt Lake Was. 4560 








Feb 
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shorn lambs, with selling at present ber of chops in an order from three #gcons 

prices discloses packers meat needs. two and miniature doses were serv 1! 

They have resisted every aavance when roast lamb was ordered, §kind 

PPROVED strenuously, but only a little outside demonstration was made that the pepextr: 
SHEEP demand has been necessary to mark ple who eat lamb, like those with gto 
quotations up. Supply deficiency has taste for lobster, do so regardless gover 

MARKING INK permitted operations of the law cost. ior 


tio! 
—— CU «COS supply and demand that is It must be remembered that retaileg > 


rece tn ti promptly gagged whenever an excess at no time have pushed the sale gto”. 
ae exists. mutton or lamb. Owing to high cost ! 


STATION At the beginning of February entire they could not sell it at the same prot!” 
visible supply was in the hands of feed- fit as beef or pork, and those meatglced 
ers west of the Missouri River, mainly especially pork, got the preference, “on 
Colorado and in Mimmesota where con- am advising my customers to let mutfe4s! 
meeeairearecaseeaes fst creo feting bs een ton alone at rear ani 
the weather an well a8 our standard paint. eecebialite sie ersaidlieh tiie and that I believe is the general atti : 
which had been saturated with your ink and § tude of the trade. The public, howeveg *! 

has a penchant for luxuries. Som@!U 


laatoae.”6 rrr stuff went through or around Chicago 
philosopher has said that if codfish cos £8.00 
a dollar a pound, epicures would give" 


Very truly yours, to Indiana, Michigan or Ohio whereas 
in recent years feeders in those states 
have acquired possession of half-fat  j¢ preference over lobster or terrapin, P¢ ™ 
lambs by the trainload. he | 
Buffalo, Pittsburg and other east- an’ 
Had 
east 


ern markets have been bare, not 
enough sheep and lambs reaching gion, otherwise the market would nol 
have dropped below an $11.00 basis for ‘9 
R 


those points to fill a one-seated buggy. 

COTTON SEED CAKE a — enstern a ~~ 9 tops at anytime. Beef trade encount d 

oO : J 5 
it! 1 “ee - - a they ered far more adversity during thd P 
rg ° ‘ 

Nut Size, Pea Size ee a ney getting the few was period than mutton. "8 
and Meal difficult, forcing packers to go the 3 teac 
ssi ilieabie ciel -lusk'ctleilie 10k thine: a: During January few native lambs ap ID, 
We represent the largest milis In P on ; : Po peared at any market and but for th,’ 
Texas and Oklahoma, and are now tler’s market, and the few reactions ; a 
shipping the highest grade obtainable. were logical Colorado out-put a veritable famin 


: . would have existed. Chicago and Mis 
High prices reduced mutton and F aes i <i 
: souri River markets received a liberal 
lamb consumption to the smallest vol- « aklin f Colorado lambs dusill 
. Ss gr an . ( 5 
COLLINS BROKERAGE COMPANY, ume in a quarter of a century. Pork eile . - $10 sO@ 10.85 al nosh 
: ; : .50@10.85 took most 

318 Dooly Block, Salt Lake City, Utah. was cheap at all times and taking that ul ae L ; ; 
‘ ; ‘ ‘ ; of them. Colorado stuff is _ being 

fact into consideration, it was surpris- 


: > i n alculated to 
ing that lamb and mutton eaters paid topped out he 7 i ae a ani 
the prices. Restaurants cut the num- Sen ee ee £ a | 


May supply. 
Cotton Seed Considerable screening  fed-stufi y 
WM. B. HUGHES PRODUCE CO. sheep and yearlings has been coming 
Meal and Cake Wholesale Dealers In from feed barns around St. Paul and 


WHEAT, OATS, BARLEY, CORN and HAY Minneapolis. . They are poor dresserfant 
Much cheaper than last year, Car Lots Only. 
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January developed a spell of wet 
muggy weather all over the Mississippi 
Valley and the eastern seaboard re 








Can start cars on 24 hours notice to 
us. Wire or write for prices. 





























but packers have gone to them greedifhe | 
Easiest handled, most economical and Office 219 Moose Club Bidg., SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH ly. te. hid Shs gibenoriens! yearlil , 


most highly concentrated stock food ion 
known. Can be fed on range or in pen. é' i 4 
Absolutely No Waste. ESTABLISHED 1863 uc] 


WRITE OR WIRE AT MY J. BATEMAN & CO. t. 


EXPENSE Successors to Justice, Bateman & Co. . 


JOHN A. STONE, Wool Commission Merchants \:. 


eee See 122 South Front Street, PHILADELPHIA | en 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH Liberal Cash Advances on Consignments. Market Report on Request. |F* 
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y, 19) 
market as that product goes to the 


ireeqgconsunier in the guise of lamb. 

serve The situation is pregnant with ali 
ed, Mfkinds cf possibility and even the most 
1e pegextravagant prognostication is likely 
with gto be discredited before the season is 
less qaover. A phenomenal feeder trade situ- 

ation has developed. 

stailegl Scarcity is the keynote of the situa- 
sale ation. The stuff did not go into the feed 
h cos@lot last fall, and it is a logical deduc- 
| ion that it cannot come out. Western 


ne pro 
meat eeders never have had less competi- 
nce, ion from farmer feeders in territory 


>t mugeast Of Chicago. Many Michigan feed- 
ndidiyets did not acquire a single hoof and 
al attire woefully long on feed. 
swevery Frozen corn, which proved disas- 
Som@tous to Iowa feeders, loaded up with 
sh cod?-00@8.50 feeding lambs merely ac- 
Id give entuated January shortage. It is to 
-rapin, Pe regretted, however, that closure of 
¢ wi he feeder outlet at Chicoga threw so 
any half-fat lambs into killers’ hands. 


sissippi : ‘ 
PP Had it been possible to send them to 


yard re 

eastern feed barns, the loss to Iowa 
uld no ce 
asia eeders would have been mitigated. 


Pelts are commanding unprecedent- 
bd prices. Much of the take-off is earn- 
ng $2.25 and with the wool market 
steadily advancing and calf skin going 
p, mutton will be relieved of part of 
for thine heavy burden. 

fame A high-flying set of markets during 
nd Ms he next hundred days is certain. It 
. libes smerely a matter of how far the con- 


uring . 
duritgh immer is prepared to go. J. E. P. 
ok mos 


s bellf{fONDITIONS IN THE 


lated "} BIGHORN BASIN, WYOMING 
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Enclosed please find check for $5, 
ed-stullfty dues to the National Wool Grow- 
comitg§rs Association for the year 1916. My 
aul anifopy of the National Wool Grower for 
dressetfanuary is at hand, with full report of 
1 greedifhe fifty-second annual convention of 
yearlingfhe National Wool Growers Associa- 
ion, which I note was one of the best 
id biggest ever held. I regret very 
ich that I was unable to be pres- 
nt. 3 
Such enthusiastic gatherings give 
ts tnewed courage to all of us to go for- 
} ard in the good fight for the better- 
Went of conditions pertaining to the 
mest. tat sheep industry of America. 


\t 
, 
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Courtesy, Helpfulness, 
Strength 


National Copper Bank 


SALT LAKE CITY 

















Salt Lake City.Utah ues 











ALWAYS IN THE MARKET 


Long Distance Phone _ b. 
Waals seae’-seoe. for a site 


OrTelegraphUs. 


Utah Packing & Provision Company 


JOHN PINGREE, President 
ADAM PATTERSON, Vice-President . 
GEORGE E. FORD, Sec’y, Treas. & Mgr. - Salt Lake City, Utah 


C. H. GRANVILLE, Supt. of Purchases. 

















HIS Space reserved for Montpelier Stock 
Yards, grazing pastures, and other stock 
yards operated by Leary & Warren Co., 


lessees, including the Union Stock Yard of 
Salt Lake City. 


























THE BEST SERVICE 


FOR BANKS AND STOCKMEN 
HAVING ANY TRANSACTIONS 
AT THE CHICAGO LIVE STOCK 
MARKET IS SECURED BY AN 
ACCOUNT WITH 


THE LIVE STOCK xancxct BANK 


OF CHICAGO 
“THE BANK OF GOOD SERVICE” 
CAPITAL $1,250,000 RESOURCES $15,000,000 
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SALT LAKE STAMP CO. 


PATENTEES AND MANUFACTURERS 


EAR PERFECT 






Samples Free 
and all kinds of 


STOCK-MARKING DEVICES 
RIBBON and METAL BADGES 


WASATCH 304 65 W. BROADWAY 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 














George Mackerrow Bryson 
ARCHITECT 


701 Boston Building 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


Telephone 
Wasatch 1482 














ORES MINERALS 


A. E. Custer 


ASSAYER AND CHEMIST. 
Formerly Chief Chemist and Assayer, 
Bingham Smelter, Midvale, Utah. 
Also four years with 
U. S. Government Assay Office, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 


31 Postoffice Place. 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH. 
Phone Wasatch 2041. 


Send for free mailing pouches and price list. 
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Here in the Bighorn Basin of Wyom- 
ing, we are having extremely cold 
weather. Ever since Christmas, it has 
been zero weather most all of the time. 
The thermometer registering from 
zero to 34 degrees below for weeks at 
a stretch, which has crimped up all 
stock on the range very severely. So 
far only the thin lambs and ewes are 
being fed. Most of the cattle are on 
feed. Snow to the depth of three to 
four inches lies all over the basin. If 
this cold weather does not let up soon, 
most everything will have to be fed. 
Hay has been pretty well bought up, 
at from $5 to $8 per ton. A great many 
farmers in the Basin have gone in for 
feeding lambs this winter to ship to 
the market fat. Then the alfalfa meal 
mills are sending great quantities of 
their product back east. 


The war on coyotes goes on merrily 
in the Basin. I have a hunter on my 
ranch with five hounds, who has run 
down and killed twenty-two coyotes in 
the last eight weeks. A great many 
trappers are out this winter and mak- 
ing good money, with a state bounty 
of $1.50 and private bounty of $2 per 
head on coyotes and cats. 


JAMES DICKIE. 

















THE W. A. BYWATER PLUMBING & HEATING CO. 


20 E. So. Temple St., Salt Lake City, Utah 





FIRST CLASS PLUMBING AND HEATING OF ALL KINDS. 
GIVE US A CHANCE TO FIGURE WITH YOU. 














SULPHUR 


ALL GRADES—ANY QUANTITY 
FROM A BAG TO A CARLOAD 


Z. C. M. I. Drug Store 
WOOL BAGS 


We handle more Wool Bags 
than any dealer in the inter- 
mountain region. 








PAPER TWINE 


**Reliance’’ Paper Fleece Twine has the 
greatest possible tensile and tying strength, 


SHEEP SHEARS 


B. B. A. and 71 or 
Trades Union Shears 


SOFT ARKANSAS and 


LILY WHITE OIL —& 


STONES SALT LAKE CITY, 
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IN THE SHIELDS RIVER K 
VALLEY, MONTANA 

W 
and 





Please find enclosed our check fo 
next year’s subscription to your goog in N 
paper. We find your articles very ig§ Here 
teresting and timely and would not dg Dece 
without the “Wool Grower” if it cog 
several times what it does. 


otes, 
been 
brou 
Dub 
amo 


We have had an extremely sever 
winter since about Christmas tim 
with the longest continued stretch ¢ 
below zero weather on record. Sey 
eral new minimum records were ma¢ 
during January, the coldest in a THE 
particular locality being 42 degrees be 
low. There is considerable hay am 
feed in the country but all kinds @ /! 
stock are showing the continued colg 4nd 
weather, in spite of heavy feeding. MPS‘ 
few days of soft weather would helg!# fa 

















to put everything back on its feg™ ° 
again. Sheep are very high ang‘@!Pt 
scarce, good young breeding eweg “4 
bringing close to $9 per head. — 
THE PARKER LIVESTOCK ( mac 
ings 

in co 

THE WINTER AROUND i 


DOUGLAS, WYOMING |. 





open 
Weather conditions in this immed s 


ate locality, and in fact, from here easf; 
have been favorable when compar 


spite of low temperatures that ha@Rece: 
continued quite steadily for a moni 
past. Reports from sections fifty mil 
or more north and west of here are 
much snow and stock requiring fe 
ing: those not prepared to feed mi 
expect some loss if the snow and ¢ 
continues. Sheep went into the wi 
ter in good condition, and wool 
making good growth. Nobody ta 
of contracting. 

hativ. 
sellin 
West 
all m:; 
Some 


ROSCOE WOOD. 





Have you paid your dues to the 
tional Wool Growers Association 
1916? 
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KILLING IDAHO COYOTES. 
‘AN 





We have had a man hunting coyotes, 
kk fof and he killed for us 61 in October, 151 
goog in November and 75 in December. 
ry ing Here at Dubois, bounty was paid from 
rot d@ December 10 to January 10 on 121 coy- 
it com otes, 5 cats and 1 bear. The bear had 
been killed last fall, but was just 
brought in. The bounty paid out at 
Dubois alone during the month 
amounted to $325.00. 
FRANK RENO, Idaho. 


sever 
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THE NORTH PORTLAND 
SHEEP MARKET 





The sheep situation at North Port- 
land is in much better shape at the 
present time than for many months. 
Infact January, 1916, is the first month 
in over a year to show a gain in re- 
ceipts. This of course is not the only 
feature of the market here that has 
caused congratulation. Prices have 
steadily advanced and quality of offer- 
ings considered are selling very well 
in comparison with markets much fur- 
ther away. 

Lambs at the beginning of the month 
opened at $8.25 and closed at $8.55, an 
advance of 30 cents for choice offer- 
ings. 


= coll 
ng. ! 
ld hel 
ts fee 
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mpare Yearlings $7.00 to $7.75; wethers 
in MPS.50 to $7.15; choice ewes, $6.25 to 
r. The§g665; common ewes, $5.75 to $6.25. 


There is no doubt that quality could 
tarn an advance in sheep or lambs. 
Packers are anxious buyers, and the 
sutlook shows nothing but strength. 
BReceipts, January, 1916... 16,921 
Receipts, January, 1915... 15,492 





Gain 
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IOWA SHEEP DEAR. 


and cm 1am enclosing $1.00 for a subscrip- 
the wiglon to the Wool Grower. I would 
wool §t like to do without your worthy pa- 


selling from $10.00 to $21.00 per head. 
Western-fed sheep and lambs are about 


Some money in most cases. 
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CITY COAL COMPANY 


PHONE: WASATCH 420 KLEAN KOLE 
277 SOUTH MAIN STREET 











J.W. OTTENSTEIN. Mar. 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 

















Farmers and Stockgrowers Bank 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
Capital $300,000.00 Surplus and Profits $20,000.00 














NATIONAL CITY BANK 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS $300,000 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 














The McIntyre Building 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


Is Headquarters for the 
NATIONAL and UTAH WOOL 
GROWERS’ ASSOCIATIONS 











The Most Modern Fire-proof Building in the 


OFFICES FOR RENT 


City 



































GUY T. BAKER, Iowa. fy 
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EVERY WOOL GROWER NEEDS 
AN ATTRACTIVE LETTER HEAD 


WE PRINT THE 


{ tational ([jool Grower 


THAT IS A SAMPLE OF OUR WORK 











We will furnish a nice half tone and get you up an attrac- 
tive letter head and envelope. It will help your business. 


FOR PARTICULARS WRITE THE 


CENTURY PRINTING COMPANY 


W. G. ROMNEY. J. Q. RYAN. CENTURY BLDG., 231-3-5 EDISON ST., SALT LAKE 


fl 
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LONDON CLEAN WOOL VALUES of the value per pound clean of a few 
CONTINENTAL DORSET CLUB representative descriptions for 1899 to 
We give below our usual statement 1901, and during the last ten years: = 
Membership fee, $5. “No other _ § V 
sheep in the world has in it the capac- o s = 
ity for profit that has the “Dorset ; S = —Australian Crossbred— 
Horn.” 8 = é 05 , 
President—Arthur Danks, Allamuchy, ae a & oy 00 ss § ; 
vik oy ac ff G4 ob og 2 
Secretary—E. Chidester, Mechanics- Xo Sq 4% aE $2 12 3 3 
burg, Ohio. Ay < fa s) & cs = S 
Write the Secretary for information d. d. d. d. d. d. d. d. 
and printed matter about Dorsets. December, CO er 331% 31 2614 24 25 20 16 12% 
il December, 1900 .... 19% 17 144% 13% 15 12% 11% 9% 
December, 1901 .... 21 18% 15% 14 16 11 8 6% ra 
December, 1906 .... 28% 25% 22% 21 25% 21 19 17 d 
: December, 1907 .... 27 24 21 20 24 18% 15% 13% 8 ° 
American Rambouillet December, 1908 .... 26% 23 19% 11% 21% 6% # 18% 10% 4 ™ 
. December, 1909 .... 28% 25% 22% 20% 26 21 17% 13% § cr 
Sheep Breeders Ass nh December, 1910 .... 27% 25 22 20% 23 19% 16% 18% § tw 
December, 1911 .... 26% 24 2014 19 22 18 15 3 bu 
Membership Fee $10. No annual dues, December, 1912 .... 29 26 221% 20 24 . 17 - th 
Flock books free to members. Volume December, 1913 .... 28% 25 2216 21 22% 18% 15% 144% f 
XVI ready for delivery and pedigrees |/ December, 1914 .... 26% 22 20 18 28 24 21% 18% ne 
ate Seats cee for a XVII. December, 1915 .... 43 35 31 26 37 34 28 25 
ver 77,000 sheep on record. er: i 
President—R. A. JACKSON, 2 cents=1d. Schwartze & Co., London. a in 
Dayton, Washington. is 
TVs tee oe AROUND GOLDBURG, IDAHO. | sell would much sooner be getting 2} fc 
ij For history of the breed, list of mem- cents and have their flocks back again.§ sl 
ron cg blanks, etc., address the The winter is quite hard this year. It must be remembered that all the} c 
The sheep can’t graze out much. But states have lost heavily, and that halij tl 








all the sheep are wintering well. Some New South Wales and all Queensland§ ui 
sheep growers are feeding hay and oil are even now in the throes of a terrible§ tl 
| cake; others are feeding hay and grain. drought. It may be safely estimated§ tl 

Hay sold in the fall for $5 to $7 per that Queensland has lost 40 per cent§ a! 








American Shropshire 












































, ’ ton; now it is near $10 per ton. of her sheep stock, and it will take— 
Registry Ass nl There will be a good clean wool clip very many years before they work their} ft 
Organized 1884. 4930 Stockholders. this year. The coyotes are plentiful, numbers up again. So all the tattle} F 
ales = sage 55 4 ae aaa they are doing lots of damage. Trap- about the enormous profits woolgrow-f a 
Lonel Sikeiod  senttes Saniis eA a pers are busy catching them. ers are making is simply bunkum, and tl 

formation FRED upon Application to HUGH PARK. shows that those people who voice it 
the Secretary. are absolutely ignorant as to the con-§ ¢€ 
dition of the country and the amountolf n 
A. J. KNOLLIN, Pres., South Omaha, Neb. || FROM THE AUSTRALIAN d bcpetar : 
; ; the losses.—Sydney, Australia, Decem-} t 
J. M. WADE, Sec’y., LaFayette, Indiana PASTORAL REVIEW ,... 16. a 
t 
Because wool is fetching high prices o 
it is not to say that woolgrowers in RECIPE FOR COYOTE BAIT. ‘ 

s Australia are reaping enormous profits. — 

American Hampshire They may be doing so in Argentina and In regard to killing coyotes, the best} , 
Sheep Ass'n New Zealand, where they have had no_ results I have obtained at this time ol} y 
: serious drawbacks in the way of the year are from poison. I use strych} , 
es ee came drought, but here in Australia the sea- nine in dead sheep or other things. Inf ,. 
for Vol. XII of the Flock Record. sons have been terrible and losses ap-_ the fall before freezing weather I°have} 
tn gle cod gyn me - bm ype palling. Men who two years, or even had fine results trapping with a scent t 
will bring it. Write today. one year ago, had good flocks are now _ I made. I gave $100.00 for the recipe}. ¢ 
. damrini reduced in numbers by anything from and I found it to be very good. |! ‘ 
niles mst Idaho. 9 40 to 100 per cent, besides the loss of trapped a great many with it. I have} ¢ 
this year’s increment. Many men who given it to a number of men and wil} | 

COMFORT TYLER, Secretary, : . : F 3 eas 
310 B. Chicago St.,. Coldwater, Mich. are now getting, say, 34 cents or 36 gladly give it to others who will u ‘ ti. 
Bie cents for what little wool they have to AMASA CALLAHAN, Rosette, Utalf ; 


























